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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE future of the wonderful 
Spitzer collection of ob- 

jects of ancient, Mediz- 

val and Renaissance art 

appears as uncertain as 

ever. Will it be sold 

**en bloc” to some syn- 

dicate of dealers in the 

United States; or will 

it be divided up, under 
its various departments of Antiquities, Tapestries, Fur- 
niture, Arms and Armor, Ceramics, Enamels and Bi- 
jouterie, and so disposed of in sections; or will it be 
wholly broken up and scattered to the four quarters of 
the globe ? No one knows ; but, at the present writing, 
the last alternative seems the most likely. That the col- 
lection will go to the United States in its entirety is 
highly improbable. The price asked, 1 understand, is 
twelve millions of francs. It is a great sum; but it is 
said that the collection could not be duplicated for twice 
the money—if at all. Many of the objects, of course, 
are virtually priceless. Two noted New York collec- 
tors, who had preceded me in my recent visit to the 
Spitzer mansion, were named as having, in turn, offered 
stupendous prices for the contents of a single show- 
case in the department of Ceramics, and in the same 
way the trustees could easily dispose of other special 
groups in almost every department. Mr. Duseigneur, 
the Curator of the Museum, assured me, however, that 


nothing would be disposed of at private sale. 


* * 
* 


I TOLD him that if the collection, as a whole, could 
be sent to the World’s Fair at Chicago, and exhibited 
there at a special admission fee, I thought that the art 
connoisseurs of America would never let it leave the 
country, and the “ gate” receipts would afford a hand- 
some nucleus for the purchase-money. He said that 
the trustees would not, under the laws of France, be 
permitted to do such a thing ; for it would involve a risk 
to the interests of the heirs, which would not be per- 
mitted. I suggested that bonds of indemnity covering 
the amount of the valuation might overcome that diffi- 
culty; but he thought not. A friend subsequently 
pointed out to me that there was one very strong reason 
why the trustees would not consent to do this. One of 
them, he remarked, is a famous professional expert, who 
will be entitled to his three per cent commission if the 
collection is sold at auction; but should it be disposed 
of at private sale, he will get nothing. 

* * 

Ir is not every inn-keeper who can hand down to 
posterity a sign like that painted by Gérard, for which 
its present owner, M. Péronne, asks 30,000 francs. I 
saw this interesting emblem of ‘“‘The White Horse,” 
painted on both sides of the swinging board, at the 
Durand-Ruel gallery in Paris lately, but no information 
could be got as to its history. M. Péronne simply 
wanted to sell it. Whether he had bought it or had 


inherited it he did not say. 


* * 
* 


“Mr. HERKOMER, we perceive, badgered by recent contro- 
versy, has found a new name for what his persecutors will not 
allow him to call etchings. His ‘Shepherd’ (1598) is styled ‘a 
monotype.’ ”’ 

For the information of The Saturday Review, from 
which I clip the above, let me say that a monotype has 
nothing in common with any kind of an etching. I 
suspect that Professor Herkomer exhibited this print, in 
order to confound his critics. Only one impression can 
be taken from a monotype—as, indeed, the name im- 
plies. The picture is painted upon the. plate directly 
(in monochrome usually) ; a sheet of paper or vellum 
receives the impression—and that is all there is about 
it. The result is a rich mezzotint-looking print, which 
would puzzle any Jayman unfamiliar with the opera- 
tion by which it is produced. Mr. Bicknell, an artist of 
Boston, Mass., was the first, I believe, to exhibit mono- 
types. A few years ago they had a great vogue in the 
United States, and Mr. John A. Lowell brought a lot to 
London, and showed them in Bond Street with a collec- 
tion of Low's Art Tiles and Tiffany Stained Glass. 

* * 


4 
THAT admirable English artist, Mr. Walter Crane, is 
about to visit the United States, where he is already 
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well known by reputation. It is strange that hehas not 
made the journey before; for surely ‘lordly commis- 
sions must await the pleasure of the man who could 
design and carry out as charmingly as he has done 
Longfellow’s poem of “ The Skeleton in Armour,” the 
famous frieze in the home of the late Catherine Wolfe, 
at Newport. A successful exhibition of Mr. Crane’s 
work has just been held at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society, and although the London critics by this time 
must be familiar with his productions, they yet evince 
surprise at “the versatility of his genius, his endless 
“ Everything that bears his name 


fancy and invention.’ 
must perforce command our respectful attention,” says 
one critic; ‘‘ Mr. Walter Crane is one of the most re- 
markable men of the age.” 

* .* 

ANOTHER well-known English artist, Who will prob- 
ably reach New York ahead of this paragraph, is Mr. 
R. Caton Woodville, of The Illustrated London News. 
I met him at Etretat, that paradise of painters, en route 
for America, where he is to make an important series 
of illustrations for the Harpers. I speak of him as 
English, although he is so only on his father’s side ; and 
while, with his blonde moustache and fresh color, he looks 
a typical Briton, he has a mystifying foreign accent. 

+ * 


But for a man with an unmistakably foreign accent, 
combined with an English name and face, I have met 
with no one to compare with Mr. Louis Knight, a charm- 
ing fellow and promising painter, whom I also encoun- 
tered at Etretat, where he was making studies of the 
beach and of the picturesque country at the back of it, 
very remarkable for a youngster not eighteen. He was 
born at Poissy, where his father, D. Ridgway Knight, is 
as well known as was Meissonier, whose pupil he was, 
and whose house his own adjoins. 


*  * 
* 


HENRY BACON seldom misses a summer at Ftretat, 
where he is the friend of the fishermen, their wives and 
their daughters. Nearly all of them figure in one or 
anather of his pictures of the place. But this year he 
made only a flying visit to his favorite sketching ground, 
and that was en route for Havre and the United States, 
where he is by this time, I suppose. He tells me that 
he means to devote himself chiefly to American land- 
scape next year. It will be hoped, however, that he will 
not quite abandon his “ Daisy Miller,” for he paints that 
familiar type of the American girl abroad as no one 
else has ever done. How well we all know her from 
the prints taken from Mr. Bacon’s pictures of her, flirt- 
ing behind the wheel-house of the outward-bound 
Atlantic steamer, and in half a dozen other character- 
istic poses. He has just given another impression of 
Mr. James’s heroine—“ Daisy Miller leaving New York.” 
She is seen seated alone at one end of the ship, as the 
great vessel steams past Bartholdi’s statue of “ Liberty,” 
looking rather serious—for her. But we need not feel 
sorry for her, for we know that she will have what she 
would call ‘a good time.” Before the ship shall have 
got beyond Sandy Hook, all the officers, to say nothing 
of the most desirable male passengers, will be at her feet. 


* * 
* 


THERE seems little reason to hope for a less inartistic 
silver coinage in the United States. Mr. Leech, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, finds ‘‘ impracticable” the recommen- 
dations of the New York artists, who declined to com- 
pete in furnishing designs to the Government, under the 
conditions imposed. In Kate Field’s Washington he is 
reported to have said: “‘ My present thought is to have 
designs for the half-dollar, quarter-dollar and dime pre- 
pared at the Mint at Philadelphia, and if satisfactory to 
the Secretary and myself, to adopt them.” He says 
that Mr. St. Gaudens will not undertake the work, and 
that eminent sculptor told him he knows of but four 
American artists competent to do so, and three of these 
reside in France, Mr. Leech is also credited with say- 
ing: “An artist’s idea of a coin does not conform to 
the practical requirements of coinage,” from which one 
might infer that the designer of the coins of a nation 
must not be an artist. But the next sentence qualifies 
this rather startling proposition. “I speak now of 
high-class artists,” he adds. It appears, then, that the 
term “artist” as applied to the designer of a nation’s 
coins implies limitations akin to those, say, of the “ ton- 
sorial artist,” who cuts your hair, and the “ sartorial 
artist,” who makes your coat. Each of these gentlemen 
is an “artist” in his way, although, perhaps, not exactly 





a “high-class artist”—they will pardon me for saying so, 
I hope. And yet it was a “high-class artist” who de- 
signed the beautiful Napoleonic coinage, and “ high- 
class artists” have designed the coinage of half of 
Europe. Mr. Leech says: 

‘*They [i.e., the objectionable ‘‘ high-class artists”] think that 
acoin should be made very much after the design of the old 
Roman and Greek coins, which are all very well as works of art, 
but are not suited for the commercial transactions of this sordid 
age and country. Their idea of an artistic coin is that it should 
have indentations to produce shadows and bring out relief. The 
whole tendency of modern coinage of all countries, however, runs 
to smooth surfaces, while the waste of precious metal through 
abrasion prevents high relief. It is doubtful to my mind whether 
any distinguished sculptor or designer can prepare a practical 
model for a coin.” 

+ * 

No doubt there are certain technical restrictions 
which must be considered in the production of a good, 
practical coin; but surely the difficulties are not in- 
superable. At all events, it is to be hoped that the 
“artist” Mr. Leech may select from the Mint to execute 
the design for the new silver coins will be required to 
submit his drawing to some “ high-class artist” before 
its final adoption, so that the public may, at least, be 
spared a duplication of the dislocated leg of the Goddess 
of Liberty as she now appears on our quarters and 
dimes, and also the distressing and impossible extension 
of the right shoulder of the lady. 


+. * 
* 


UNDER the sarcastic heading “An American Artist 
Insulted,” The London Evening N 
the following despatch : 


ews and Post prints 


BERLIN, August 10,—Herr Anton von Werner, Director of 
the International Exhibition, has, according to the Tagblatt, re- 
ceived a letter from the American painter, Henry Mosler, a resi- 
dent of Paris, refusing to accept an ‘‘ honorary [sic] mention.” 
The artist writes that he considers the award an “‘ insult.” 

If this is true, Mr. Mosler has not shown his cus- 
tomary good sense, Why should he consider himself 
“insulted” because his work is not accepted at his own 
estimate or at the estimate put upon it in some other 
country where it had previously been shown? Prob- 
ably he had in mind that a picture of his, years ago, 
was bought for the national collection in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, and after that he does not value an 
“honorary mention” in Germany. But if he was not 
prepared to take the rank assigned him at the Berlin 
Exhibition, it is obvious that he should not have sent to 
it. Perhaps his picture—whatever it may have been— 
was not worthy of his reputation. But even if it were 
as good as his Breton subject in the “ Luxembourg,” 
Germany was not bound to accept the verdict of France 
as to the merit of an exhibitor. ‘‘ Honors” in art, like 
kissing, often go by favor, and, as Mr. Mosler may have 
benefited from that state of affairs as much as anybody, 
he must not turn baby and cry now that he does not 
get things his own way. 


*.*% 
* 


TALKING of the Luxembourg Gallery reminds me 
that, while that famous collection of painting and 
sculpture includes examples of Dutch, Belgian, German, 
Austrian, Russian, Italian and American art, Great 
Britain is not represented at all. Why is this? Does 
Chauvinism prevail to the extent of denying the existence 
of art in Her Majesty’s vast empire; or can it be that 
British artists do not covet foreign honors sufficiently to 
be willing to part with examples of their work at the 
nominal prices at which the French nation is used to 
acquire works of art for the Luxembourg collection ? 


+. * 
* 


IT is gratifying to note that the report of Mr. Havard 


respecting the reorganization of the porcelain factory at — 


Sévres has been adopted by the French Higher Council 
of Fine Arts; for it insists on a preponderance of artistic 
representation in the management of the factories. 
Under such conditions the commercial degradation that 
has overtaken the Royal Dresden factories may be 
averted, for the present, at least. 


* * 
* 


Tus being “ the silly season” in London, much space 
is taken up in the daily papers with the discussion of such 
burning questions as whether or not the domestic ser- 
vant’s neat little cap leads to baldness, and whether 
children’s ears are more prominent now than they were 
formerly in England. The first question seems to be 
decided in the negative by the overwhelming testimony 
of cap-wearers in general. The second is not settled 
at the present writing. But a correspondent of The 
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Daily Telegraph, who is studying up the subject at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, reports that from the sculp- 
tural remains of ancient times shown there, he finds that 
the ears of the Egyptians stood out almost at right angles 
from the face; that those of the Romans were nearly 
as bad; but the ears of the Greek lay almost close 
against the head. However the controversy may be 
decided as to the size of the ears of English children, it 
would seem that there can be little doubt as to the undue 
prominence of those of certain adults. 
+ * 

GossiP has it that Queen Victoria is always glad to 
get away from Windsor because she dislikes the con- 
stant sound of the tramp of the sentinels. I think it 
more likely that the good taste with which Her Majesty is 
credited revolts at the hideous shams and anachronisms 
that disfigure the royal residence both within and with- 
out. Who is responsible for the modern “ Mansard ” 
roof which rises from the Gothic battlements of one of 
the great towers of the Castle, I cannot say; but it is of 
very recent date, and has been put up, I dare say, to 
afford sleeping accommodations for the servants of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors to the Queen, in much the 
same way as some of the most stately salons in the 
Castle, adorned with precious Gobelins and master- 
pieces by Holbein, were turned into bedrooms on the 
occasion of the late visit of the German Emperor. 
Photographs of these state apartments, promiscuously 
offered for sale, show brass bedsteads and Tottenham- 
Court-Road toilet sets half hiding fine tapestries or 
jammed against historical pictures. You can buy, too, 
a variety of photographs of St. George’s, “‘ The Grand 
Banqueting Hall,” with the table as it was laid for the 
Emperor William and his suite ; so that, I dare say, you 
could tell, with the aid of a magnifying glass, what they 
all had for dinner. I searched the portfolios in the 
photographers’ shops in vain, though, for the famous Hol- 
beins, Vandykes and Rubens of Windsor Castle. Prints 
of none of the pictures were for sale. ‘‘ Nobody has ever 
asked for them but you, sir,” I was told by the aston- 
ished shop-keeper, whose feelings seemed somewhat 
hurt in consequence, I thought. 

* * * 

To gauge the public taste at Windsor justly, however, 
one ought to read “ Marshall’s Royal Windsor Guide.” 
I have the precious pamphlet before me. How the 
editor gloats over “The Gold Pantry,” although he 
does not even mention the famous Sévres collection at 
the Castle. “The value of the Royal collection of gold 
plate,” he writes, ‘‘ has been estimated at £1,800,000. 
It includes a gold dinner service for 140 persons, 
ordered by George IV., a shield formed of snuff- 
boxes worth {gooo, and thirty dozen plates worth 
£10,000.” And nearly all this is brought out on state 
occasions in St. George’s, The Grand Banqueting Hall, 
where, without a blush, the editor of the Guide tells 
us, “the ceiling is executed in plaster, painted in imita- 
tion of oak, and the walls are also of plaster, painted to 
represent stone.” In‘ The Guard Chamber,” which is 
rich in fine old arms and armor, dating back to early in 
the sixteenth century, we read again: “ Both ceiling 
and walls are of plaster, painted in imitation of stone.” 
But the crown of all the shams is to be found by fair 
Virginia Water, ‘‘the favorite summer retreat of George 
IV.,” near by—truly a most beautiful sheet of water. 
Here is the Royal Barge, 32 feet long and 6 feet 2 
inches beam, with “ the interior in mahogany, grazed 
to represent walnut, and the exterior teak, painted 
white, with scroll-work in gold.” This is quite in keep- 
ing with the mock Gothic park lodges, grotesque 
“Chinese ” summer-houses and the “ massive columns of 
marble, granite and porphyry, brought from Greece, 
and the Coast of the Levant, disposed so as to form 
an Ornamental Ruin, called the Temple of the Gods.” 
No wonder the Queen wants to escape from such hor- 
rors! But why not do away with them? 


* * 
* 


“ QUEEN VICTORIA appears to have been less squeam- 
ish about the nude in art than certain Philadelphia ma- 
trons,” is the remark of The New York Tribune in quot- 
ing the following passage from the diary of an artist, 
under date of May 3oth, 1853: 

‘*The Queen came to see our exhibition. Mulready had lent 
many of his studies from the undraped model, and they were all 
placed ina room, by themselves. Mr. Cardwell was much shocked, 
and particularly told me not on any account to take the Queen 
into that room. However, the Queen did go (aided, I suspect, by 
Cole), was delighted with the drawings, and commissioned East- 
lake, who was present, to find out if Mulready would sell one.” 
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The Queen, being an artist and, moreover, instinctively 
a lady, naturally would not have been shocked by any- 
thing pure in itself. I remember, when as a little boy, 
being taken by my governess to a Museum where, for 
the first time, I saw a life-size representation of the nude. 
I turned from it abashed and asked if it was not indecent. 
“T find nothing indecent, my dear, except your question,’ 
was the lady’s reply. MONTEZUMA. 
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THE ART AMATEUR FOR 1802. 


THE programme of The Art Amateur is so nearly 
complete that we see no reason why we should not tell 
something of our plans for the coming year, although 
it is usual to publish our prospectus rather later. 

With the present number is given, by Mr. Frank 
Fowler, the first of our promised series of colored plates 
illustrative of progressive lessons in painting. This 
may be considered the keynote to one of the main 
practical features of the magazine for 1892. The same 
idea will be carried out in regard to painting in water- 
colors and will be extended to apply, in both oils and 
water-colors, to the painting of the Figure, Flowers and 
Landscape, and if it should be desired, to the painting also 
of Still Life, and of cattle, dogs and other animals. Itis 
our special aim tomake our colored plates, so far as pos- 
sible, serve inthe place of a master. ‘Thousands of art 
students live away from the centres of art instruction; 
and we never lose sight of this fact. Most of these 
never see such broad, free sketches as are dashed off by 
artists of reputation, nor have any but the vaguest ideas 
how real artists work. 

With the determination to give every reader of The 
Art Amateur an opportunity to see what studies in 
water-colors by a professional painter ough? to look 
like, we have published during the summer faithful 
fac-similes of sketches from nature by Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, President of the New York Water- 
Color Club. These have been highly praised not only 
by the artist herself, who recommends them to her 
pupils, but by artists and teachers throughout the 
United States and Canada, while hearty commendations 
of them have also been received from artists in France 
and England. Some of our readers, it is true, have not 
liked them. They have found them “unfinished.” 
They ave “unfinished” in a certain sense—it was in- 
tended that they should be; but they are not unfinished 
in the sense suggested by one correspondent, who prob- 
ably will be surprised to learn that their production has 
involved much greater trouble and expense than any of 
the more finished plates he prefers. 

It has consistently been the plan of The Art Amateur, 
for several years, put before the student good ex- 
amples of all kinds of art work both in colors and 
black and white. We have given, in a way never at- 
tempted before, wonderful fac-similes of oil-paintings 
both broad in technique and of careful finish ; water- 
color paintings in both “transparent” and “ body” 
colors; we have shown fac-similes of chalk, crayon, 
charcoal and lead-pencil drawings, many of which are 
used as models in the principal art schools throughout 
the country; and, now having just introduced our 
readers to such broadly washed-in water-color studies 
from nature as only a professional artist could make, we 
enter upon the latest stage of our programme, which is 
to show the progressive steps in the production of a 
painting, from the first touches of a brush to the finish. 

We shall not by any means restrict ourselves to these, 
however ; for we recognize the necessity of giving most 
of our studies for the coming year, so complete as 
actual pictures, that they may be suitable for framing as 
well as for copying. There will be more than ever of 
this kind during 1892, and we can confidently say that 
they will include the most beautiful subjects of child-life, 
costumed figures, ideal heads, landscapes, flowers and 
still-life ever given in any periodical. Fortunately, the 
great circulation of The Art Amateur, and the conse- 
quent generous patronage of its advertising columns, 
enables us to give more high-class color studies than 
any other publication of its class, and this advantage 
enables us also to give such a variety as must meet 
every reasonable demand not only for pictures, but for 
every kind of artistic decoration suitable for amateurs. 

Next month we shall detail other no less important 
leading features of the magazine for the coming year. 
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AN ART STUDENT'S IIOLIDAY ABROAD. 


A TRIP THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND NOR- 
MANDY TO PARIS AND BACK TO NEW YORK : SEVEN 
WEEKS, AT A COST OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


IV.—NORMANDY (continued). 


ONE day we went to Fahaise, the ticket there and 
back costing $1.05, and visited the birthplace of The 
Conqueror, Starting early in the morning, we had a 
good long day in that fascinating town. As is usual 
on French railroads, we had to change cars; in this 
case, twice during a ride of one hour. The route lay 
among beautifully wooded ravines and meadow lands, 
and was constantly ascending, until, reaching Falaise, 
the hills crowded around us. The town itself is a 
queer jumble of houses squeezed into a deep ravine, its 
brook foaming and tumbling between the buildings—as 
often under them as aroundthem. The castle is perched 
on a plateau above the ravine, and overlooks it from two 
sides. In a little square, near the principal entrance, is 
a magnificent equestrian statue of William the Norman, 
the parish church and old state buildings giving a 
dignified background. We found the conciérge, a fussy 
old gentleman, living in a little lean-to cottage under 
the castle walls ; and, passing through a noble old gate, 
we were soon on the ramparts. They are still in nearly 
perfect condition, and the views over the surrounding 
country which one obtains from time to time are mag- 
nificent. Great trees overarch them, and ivy has robed 
them in its green mantle. In one place, the breach 
that Henri IV. made during his siege is now pictu- 
resquely filled with plants and vines. These old walls 
bravely withstood nine sieges, but fell at last through 
treachery, to the shame of Norman hearts. Much of the 
original castle of Robert, Duke of Normandy, is stand- 
ing, although the interior is, of course, sadly dismantled. 
The roof and floors are gone, but flights of stone 
steps are still found inside the walls, and, walking about 
on the top of the thick partitions, one can imagine what 
it must have been in the days of its splendor. 

Just at the left of the window we turned into Arlette’s 
chamber, a low stone room with an arched window and 
a small fireplace. The conciérge remarked in broken 
English, “ Villium iss born here!” 

Next we visited Talbot's Tower, an addition of the four- 
teenth century, with walls fifteen feet in thickness, through 
which the light struggles from narrow slits, giving the in- 
terior a gloomy aspect. It was used asa prison, and steps 
in the wall lead down to dungeon after dungeon, the last 
frightful oubliettes being simple caves with a hole in the 
top, through which poor wretches were dropped and for- 
gotten. The necessity of luncheon enforcing itself, we 
next started out, on the recommendation of our conciérge, 
to find acertaininn, It proved to be a road-house, with 
low tiled roof and a pretty vine over the door. We 
stepped into the kitchen, where beams black with smoke 
crossed the ceiling ; a spiral staircase ran up in one cor- 
aer and the fireplace occupied the whole of one end. 
Bright pots and pans hung around the walls, and on the 
spit before the fire a chicken was dripping and roasting 
with most appetizing odors. In the inner room, where 
the round-faced landlady escorted us, there were thick 
oaken tables and benches; at them a number of 
drovers and peasants in blue smocks were sitting. 
Everything was scrupulously clean and the company 
orderly and quiet ; so down we sat, and ate and drank 
heartily of our landlady’s good cheer. After this we 
sketched. Then camea long walk through the town, 
where we lost ourselves, and only just caught the train, 
which brought us back to Caen in time for dinner 

Theé‘next day, longing for the sea, we started off on 
the top of a third-class carriage for a half hour’s ride to 
Luc sur Mer. Besides being inexpensive, our elevated 
position gave us a fine view of the country. There is a 
considerable range of hills between Caen and the sea, 
and as we ascended, we could look off for miles in all 
directions. The straggling trees and sturdy peasant 
women were perfect reminders of Jules Breton. Luc 
proved to be a small watering-place, with beautiful 
cliffs and sand-dunes stretching away from both sides, 
where the sea was as blue as only French seas can be. 

My expenses for the last four days amounted to 
$11.82; and well satisfied with Caen and its surround- 
ings, we started for Pontorson and Mont St. Michel. It 


rained all day, and our spirits sank at the prospect of 
having bad weather for that sight of sights, Mont St. 
Michel. A jolly-looking priest occupied one corner of 
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the carriage, and instead of properly reading his brevi- 
ary, he pointed out the various points of interest to us 
as we passed them en route. He proved to be an ardent 
politician, and discoursed on the state of French govern- 
ment with great heartiness. We could not understand 
all he said; but his unctuous chuckle and merry blue 
eye were irresistible, and we kept up a constant laugh of 
applause. At Pontorson, to which place our tickets cost 
$3.22, we left the train, and were immediately assailed 
by a crowd of diligence drivers, who, in their anxiety 
to obtain passengers, nearly tore us limb from limb. 
“Voila!” they cried, 
“Tenez! Madame! 
Deux francs! Mont 
St. Michel!” etc., till 
we settled the question 
by climbing to the top 
of the nearest diligence, 
directing the porter to 
load on our bags. The 
fare was one franc (20 
cents). It wasamem- 
orable drive to this 
picturesque Mount. 
Soon after leaving Pon- 
torson we caught sight 
of it far ahead of us, 
looming majestically 
through the purple haze 
above the tops of the 
trees, The rain had 
ceased, and the sun broke through, clearing up the clouds 
in grand masses and making the earth sparkle with dia- 
monds. The country through which we drove was like 
a series of beautiful Corots ; with its low pastures, dotted 
with gray willows and poplars, lazy cows and thatched 
farm-houses. After half an hour we came to the marsh 
lands, and there before us, across the stretch of low 
country and flat, gray sands, rose the unique and wondrous 
island of Mont St. Michel. Words fail to describe its 
beauty, its dignity and its exquisite color. The after- 
noon sun lightened up one side in all shades of yellow, 
purple and gray; while on the other a long, cool shadow 
stretched out far over the sands, that here and there 
sparkled from a hollow filled with water, caught from the 
fast-receding tide. The hazy atmosphere blended all 
into a delicate harmony, poetical and unlike any other 
place we had seen. As we arrived, poetry was driven 
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to the winds, for a horde of hotel fiends stood ready to 
grabus. When the diligence pulled up on the causeway 
outside the gate, a perfect pandemonium reigned. In 
the crowd we spied a neat, pretty girl advocating the 
virtues of the Hotel Mouton Blanc. The name charmed 
us, and signing to her to attend to our luggage, we 
scrambled down from our high perch, and were soon 
through the medizval gates and climbing the steep lit- 
tle lane that comprises all the streets of the island. At 
the Mouton Blanc we arranged to pay $1.40 a day, 
and were amused to find our bedrooms were farther up 
the hill, while the kitchen was across the street. The 
houses of the hamlet hang to the sides of the rock in a 
miraculous fashion, the garden of one being on a level 
with the roof of the one below; the street, which is only 
six feet wide, winds between, while over all rises the 
huge old abbey, whose towers seem to pierce the sky. 

After dinner we climbed to the ramparts, where the 
view was beyond compare. The sun was just sinking 
red into a bank of clouds and reflecting a rosy hue over 
allthe unique scene. A “soft, insinuating calm ” rested 
everywhere. Far below us onthesandsa group of bare- 
legged fisherman trudged homeward, singing melo- 
diously, while the bell of the little parish church tinkled 
out the Angelus. This church has been the shrine of 
pilgrims for centuries, and its walls and ceiling are 
covered with banners, coats-of-arms and souvenirs left 
by them. All the Knights of the Order of St. Michel 
deposited their standards here before going into war, 
so that the little chapel has quite a martial appearance. 

The abbey is a grand ruin. Built first for the Bene- 
dictines, who finally became too powerful and were 
driven out, it became next one of the most celebrated 
prisons of France, and was partly in use as late as 1864. 
Now it is being restored to its former grandeur, and 
will soon be again a great object of pilgrimage. 

One of the sights of the Mount is the rising of the 
tide, as it creeps up over the sands. Little wavelets 
ripple one over the other, each one going farther than 
the last; here and there islands of sand are left, where 
the unwary pedestrian may be caught; and finally the 
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whole is submerged, quietly and subtly, until the 
Mount stands surrounded by the sea. It is an awe-in- 
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spiring sight to see the water take possession and to 
feel how perfectly irresistible it is. We were almost 
afraid to walk on the sands in the afternoon when it had 
crept back again; but the bright sun dried them, and 
carts and tourists soon appeared in numbers. So we 
ventured down, and found the sands hard and smooth 
and covered with exquisite shells and bits of sea-weed. 
From the seaward side the Mount presents a formid- 
able aspect, the walls of the abbey rising directly from 
the rock which tumbles in crags and rough boulders 
down to the sands. Half way up on this side stands 
the little stone chapel of Archbishop Aubert, dating 
from the eighth century, which he 
built after his vision of the future 
We left the Mount with 


many regrets ; for it was the last spot 


abbey. 


of Normandy that we visited. 
Casting up accounts, I found that 
since leaving Belgium, our travels in 
Normandy having occupied 12 days, 
I had spent $45.36, and these figures 
included every expense incurred. 
M. R. BRADBURY. 
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ART SCHOOLS. 


VIT.— THE ARTSTUDENTS LEAGUE. (Continued.) 





IN the iast chapter 
we spoke of the typical 
student who journeys 
from afar to conquer 
thecity by hisart. Such 
a student arriving in 
New York is at first 
quite sanguine of suc- 
cess. When he thinks 
of the great metropo- 
lis, where its millions 
of inhabitants have 
homes with pictures on 
almost every wall; 
where crayon portraits 





are displayed in the 
FROM A DRAWING BY windows of every pho- 
J. H. GATES. tographer; where the 
lithographic trades put 
forth tons of prints weekly, and the daily press and peri- 
odicals overflow with illustrations; where scores of pic- 
tures are sold at auction, fetching prices reckoned by 
the thousands—it seems to him, who would be so well 
satisfied with ten or even five dollars each for his pic- 
tures—that there must be room somewhere for him to 
make at least a livelihood, and possibly a fortune. 

The young woman who comes to New York is not 
often in exactly the same position as the young man. 
Hers is less substantial. It is not likely that she has had 
that absolute encouragement which the momentary suc- 
cess of the young man’s previous career has given him. 
It is the exception, not the rule, if she has earned much 
by her crayon or brush; while studying, she is generally 
supported by her parents or some other members of her 
family. Although she comes to New York with a less 
definite purpose than the youth, still in many cases she 
hopes to educate herself as a drawing-teacher. For 
years she has been able to give very great pleasure to 
her relatives and friends with presents and gifts painted 
by her own hand. She has received compliments and 
flattery for these, and is ambitious to cultivate her talent 
in the hope of acquiring fame. Or perhaps her po- 
sition is such that, having to earn her own living, she 
hopes to find in art an easier method than in any other ot 
the few channels open to women. Some friend of hers 
may have tried and succeeded, and this gives her en- 
couragement; or she may have read of young women 
obtaining $1000 to $2500 a year, for decorative work, 
or tuition, after only a few years’ training. 

The prospect of such emolument is fairly intoxicating. 
How much better than being a type-writer, a governess, 
a dress-maker or a saleswoman! The subject is talked 
over in the family ; and comparing such sums with what 
her brothers or cousins earn, she hopes to be well off 
after a few years’ study, and able to reimburse her 
family for the outlay during her stay in New York. 

But whether youth or maiden, whatever the age or 
previous experience, unless the tyro has had past ac- 
quaintance in an art school, the introduction to the 
League is bound to be a shock. No matter how modest 
the expectations formed, the school altogether has, in 
all probability, a much less substantial look than he had 
pictured, with its uncarpeted floors, its walls simply un- 
painted board partitions, its chairs of the commonest 
kind, its class-rooms crowded, temporary curtains here, 
drapery forming impromptu backgrounds there; every- 
thing is for utility, nothing for ornament. Perhaps there 
are a few drawings from life tacked upon the walls by 
former students, made in art schools abroad, and a 
photograph or two after old or modern masters. The 
new-comer soon receives his first set-back in the form 
of warnings on all sides that his knowledge of drawing is 
too limited to carry him through, should he be admitted 
to a painting class ; such admission, even, being far 
from likely, as his color is “ raw,” “ crude,” “lacking in 
values,” and soon. A whole string of technical terms, 
few of which he understands, are showered upon him. 
So he seeks entrance to the antique class. The antique 
room he finds crowded with casts. At first to one who 
has never seen anythirg more than a plaster mask or a 
statuette, the effect of these forms, peculiarly endowed 
with life-like action, yet clothed in effect with the 
pallor of death, is startling, and impresses him greatly. 
He chooses a cast, and falls to work. At first with 


much assurance, he goes rapidly through the stages of 
sketching in, giving little heed to what others are doing 
around him; but as he goes on a slight feeling of in- 
timidation depresses him, when, solicited and unsolicited, 
his fellow-students give him the benefit of their critical 
judgment. No formal introduction is needed in the 
classes; and by the end of the first cay he is quite on 
good enough terms with most of the others to make a 
tour of the easels and acquaint himself with the methods 
of work in vogue. Whatever may be his secret belief 
as to the rightness of his own manner; unless he be a 
dunce he soon sees that his comrades pursue a different 
way. The character of the student is severely tested 
here. If he have keen observation and rapid judgment 
he will see immediately that his best course is to humble 
himself and follow meekly in the footsteps of his com- 
panions. If, on the other hand, he has a stubborn 
nature, he is somewhat loath to suppress his own individ- 
uality and allow himself to be moulded like the rest of 
the class. His memory is full of biographies which he 
has read, of great painters who revolted against aca- 
demic methods and traditions when they first became 
students of art schools. He contemplates emulating 
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them and placing himself in rebellion against the “ block- 
ing-in,” the simplifying of shadows, the lack of finish, 
which is so coarse and brutal to his mind; for a self- 
taught person is sure to demand finish and detail in 
everything, and to dislike anything broad and simple. 
Be his nature submissive or stubborn, his ardor has 
cooled and a certain amount of suspense fills his heart 
when after two days the professor arrives and falls at 
once to criticising, starting at the other end of the room 
from where the novice is at work. There is something 
to be gained by this, and the student is all ears. He 
endeavors to profit by the rapid criticism, and looks at 
his own work, seeking to correct every fault that is found 
in the others’ drawings. But too soon the professor is at 
his side, handkerchief in hand perhaps ready to dust off 
with a turn of the wrist the two days’ labor of the poor 
student, and bid him make his drawing much larger, or 
cut off his figure one sixth, and keep his lights and shad- 
ows simpler. Or he may be told, “ Your figure is too tall 
for its width ; put the waist higher, make the shoulders and 
hips broader; the right leg must be cut in on this side; 
make the left arm more slender and the right arm larger ; 
your head is too broad, and you may better raise the 
eyebrow a little and put the eyes farther apart, and put 
the ears lower down. Otherwise, your drawing 7s very 
good!’’ His spirits have fallen step by step as the 
faults in his work are developed ; something like a reso- 
lution has darted through his brain to quit the school 
immediately, and return to his Western home; but the 
last sentence has saved him. He repeats, “ Otherwise, 
your drawing is very good!” That must be so. The 
faults criticised are minor details easily rectified ; he will 
correct them at once, and then his drawing will be “ very 
good.” So he decides to remain a student, soon finding 
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out how little he knew before. But, day by day, the 
completion of his studies seems farther away. 

Time will do a good deal to heal the wounds which, 
unless he be a very strong student, his vanity must re- 
ceive at the hands of his instructors. He forgets his 
former ambitions to become a full-fledged painter after 
one winter's instruction; and to advance in his class 
absorbs his whole energy. Around him are others 
plodding as slowly as himself, and set back as frequently 
by the criticism of the teacher. Then after the winter 
has waned and he has studied the exhibitions of such 
paintings as he has never seen before, he realizes more 
fully the absolute necessity of good fundamental train- 
ing. Not only that, but he sees in the galleries the 
works of the men who form the corps of instructors at 
the League, and learns to appreciate their powers, and 
at last to really understand the reason for their reputa- 
tion in New York, for before coming here he was not 
even familiar with the names of most of them. 

Two thirds of the pupils are women, a majority of 
whom study drawing and painting as an education. A 
goodly number expect to become teachers themselves, 


and desire thorough training for the work of tuition; a 
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few take rather a long course, with a view of becoming 
professional artists. Among the male students are 
men who already excel in painting, illustrating, design- 
ing and engraving, but who realize the importance of 
continuing their studies of the antique and life. 

Of late years the professors became desirous of 
having the training more systematic ; so that in 1887 
the elementary class was introduced, and next year 
will see another innovation. A composition class* will 
be started during the next season at the League in 
connection with the life classes. In this a subject 
will be given on the first of each month, and at 
the end of four weeks each student of the life classes 
will be expected to submit a composition in color, 
black and white or in any medium that may suit his 
handling, A monthly “concours "in connection with 
other studies made in the class during the month will 
be held, when the work will be graded accordingly. 
The student receiving “number one” will necessarily 
have to show an excellent drawing from the nude figure, 


* As a composition class is not always included in the curriculum of an 
art school, it may be useful here to say a word or so in explanation of its 
mission. The principle of a composition class is to give the student for 
Silence,” ‘* Lost,”” ** Home,” 


treatment such subjects as “ Fire,’ 
* Wind,” * Peace,” ** War,” etc.; whereupon he imakes his sketch, repre- 
senting, as fully as his mental power and technical training will allow, 
the subject indicated. These compositions being brought in on a given 
evening, and duly arranged upon the walls, are criticised by some com- 
petent artist. In this way a student soon finds out what chance of future 
success he has; for the public will patronize those who can make 
pictures with a meaning in them, but not the clever or conscientious paint- 
er of bits and fragments. Very sad is the lesson which many students who 
must make their living by art have to learn—namely, that to be able to 
paint parts of a picture ever so well will not bring success half so quickly 
as the ability to paint a complete picture passably. In a properly con- 
ducted class of this kind, the rule will be rigidly enforced that the sub- 
ject given out shall be graphically illustrated, to convey its meaning. 
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as well as to give proof of his aptitude for sketch- 
ing and drawing when brought to bear upon original 
composition. Of course an academic school cannot 
undertake to make great artists of all its pupils, for it is 
impossible to bring out of a student what is not in him: 
but certain influences can be brought to bear upon each 
member of a class which are bound to be beneficial. 
The League accomplishes what it sets out to do—that is, 
to teach drawing, painting and modelling, and the 
course of instruction is well suited to the average art 
student. It is impossible to prescribe any certain num- 
ber of years for a course of study—so much depends 
upon the pupil. <A student entering the preparatory 
class in October, who may chance to have a good eye 
for proportions and is apt in comprehending the criti- 
cisms of his teacher, may within three months thoroughly 
grasp the principles of drawing, and thus be promoted to 
the advanced antique. In another instance it might be 
necessary for a pupil to remain in the preparatory for 
the better part of a season, if not for a longer time. 

A great many people have an idea that the study of 
drawing and painting is merely a pleasant pursuit ; but 
even when combined with talent it requires a vast 
amount of study and dogged perseverance. If all of those 
who follow it do not succeed, yet as many reach dis- 
tinction in art as do those in other professions. 

During the season various prominent artists give talks 
to the students on subjects which have a practical appli- 
cation to academic study. As these papers are 
written not only as a record and history of art edu- 
cation in America, but also with a hope that some of 
the-organizations described may be taken as precedents 
in drawing up laws for schools to be founded in the fu- 
* ture, let me dwell here upon the way the Art Students’ 
League has been developed, and point out that any 
school might advantageously proceed in a similar way. 
Remember that in America there is not the tradition of 
art education as exists in Germany or France. In 
either of these countries a father knows that if his son 
evinces a talent for art, he may be turned over to the 
State, which will care for his education in the arts just as 
thoroughly as if he were sent toa law school, for in- 
stance ; but in America every one has his or her preju- 
dice regarding art education, and ideas how it should be 
given, and those prejudices have to be overcome. The 
average age for entering art schools in this country is high- 
er than it is abroad, and as the mind is less pliable at an 
older period, itis sometimes the work of two or three years 
to convert the mind of a pupil who has begun the serious 
study of art, at twenty-seven or twenty-eight years maybe, 
to the simple faith that the instructor in the school knows 


if uneducated, to the life or painting class, or wherever 
he may be desirous of going. If such an one thinks him- 
self past the antique stage because he has been working 
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and soan element wiil be raised up to support any or- 
ganization that may be undertaken. As financial suc- 
cess becomes assured you may increase the severity of 
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in the profession for years, it is to be hoped that by the 
professors calling attention to his weakness from time 
to time, he may become conscious of his faults, and of 
his own accord revert to the value of preliminary study. 
With such a beginning, the amateurs and “ dilettanti” of 
the town may join a new school, being assured that they 
will obtain instruction from the very best masters in the 
highest stage of painting or drawing ; the treasury will 
be filled ; the reputation of the school will grow, and 
slowly and by degrees as you turn out master workmen by 
giving them a thorough education, the prejudices of the 
amateurs will be overcome, and they may be led to real- 





THE “ CHASE” PAINTING CLASS, ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. DRAWN BY BRYSON BURROUGHS. 


his business. Success, I think, is more easily assured to 
a school that will recognize some of these prejudices, 
and will admit a fairly promising pupil of talent, even 


ize the great value of systematic training. Then as they 
voluntarily return to the school for a second or third 
season, they will seek instruction in the lower classes, 





your course, and insist that the tyro shall enter the 
elementary class and work his way up. 

Among the successful students are several who have 
taken a former course of study at schools in Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia or at the 
Academy of Design, New York. It was found that of 
former pupils whose work has been accepted in the 
Paris Salons, the Society of American Artists and the 
National Academy, or who have become specially promi- 
nent in their profession, the majority were those who 
while students had remained at least one season in the 
preparatory class, one season in the antique and in the 
life two or three seasons before taking up painting. 
This shows the importance of laying a solid foundation 
of sound knowledge upon which to build up a style. 

The list of those who have been Presidents of the 
League includes the names of Messrs. L. E. Wilmarth, 
Frank Waller, J. S. Hartley, W. St. John Harper, C. Y. 
Turner, Charles R. Lamb, Horace Bradley, Edwin D. 
French and Joseph Evans. Among the names of mem- 
bers of the League, we find the following: Messrs. J. 
Carroll Beckwith, George de Forest Brush, W. M. 
Chase, Kenyon Cox, T. W. Dewing, B.R. Fitz, Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, H. Siddons Mowbray, C. Y. Turner, 
J. H. Twachtmann, and nearly two hundred others. 
Of illustrators and painters who have studied at the 
League, we may instance: Charles Broughton, F. S. 
Church, Clifford Carleton, Francis Day, Herbert Den- 
man, H. C. Edwards, Lydia Field Emmet, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Dora Wheeler Keith, E. W. Kemble, C. T. Hill, 
Maud Humphrey, John Macdonald, P. S. Newell, Victor 
Perard, Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, A. C. Red- 
wood, Jessie Shepherd, T. de Thulstrup, I. R. Wiles, 
Horace Bradley, Theodore Butler, C. C. Curran, Warren 
Davis, M. R. Dixon, F. V. Du Mond, Joseph Evans, Kate 
Huger, J. L. France, Louise H. King, Ella Condie 
Lamb, Louis Loeb, Ernest L. Major, Edith Mitchell, 
William M. Post, R. Reid, G. Fitz Randolph, H. B. 
Snell, Maud Stumm, M. Throop, Otto Wegand and 
W. J. Whittemore; also among engravers are the 
names of Edith Cooper, John S. Davis, the late Frederic 
Juenling, F. S. King, H. Hyneman, M. J. Whaley. 

It would be unnecessary to multiply the list, as the 
object is merely to prove that the course of study at the 
League is admirably suited to the needs of the average 
art student, and at the same time furnishes excellent 
opportunities for the rapid development of talented and 
progressive young artists. In its new quarters it may be 
safely trusted not only to sustain, but to far surpass, the 
record it has so deservedly won. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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HOW TO PAINT A HEAD. 


HE head which is given, upon 
one of the colored plates ac- 
companying this number of The 
Art Amateur, was done directly 
from life. In copying it, the 
method employed in its painting 
may be strictly followed. The 
study, as will be seen, is given 
in different stages, which may be 
called, for convenience, the sec- 
ond, third and final paintings. 

The first stage, not reproduced, consists, of course, in 
em making a careful drawing in charcoal, blocking in the 
form of the shadows, aa.’- beine sure that the features 
are correctly placed and firmly defined. A> this first 
state is that in which corrections are most easily .i:>de, 
the drawing-in of the head should be done with much 
deliberation. The student almost invariably finds that 
in his haste to go on to the attractions of color he has 
hurried his preliminary drawing; or at least has begun 
to paint before the head is in its proper proportions or 
before the features are in their true position. He finds, 
perhaps, that one eye is higher than the other in its re- 
lation to the line of the nose and mouth, or that the 
mass of the head is too broad for its length or too long 
for its width. These are discouraging defects to dis- 
cover when the whole is laid in with color; but they 
may be readily corrected while it is still in charcoal. 
The head once well drawn, it may be “fixed” by 
spraying it with “ fixative” in the same way as charcoal 
This prepares it for 





and crayon drawings are treated. 
the second stage, as shown in Fig. 1 on the color plate. 

This is a period of the work that is very essential 
to its successful termination. It impresses the forms a 
second time upon the pupil’s memory; and gives an 
agreeable warm undertone to subsequent painting. It 
consists of a simple flat “ wash” of burnt Sienna and 
black, mixed to a certain fluid state by the use of tur- 
pentine. In doing this, be very particular to preserve 
strictly the shadow forms as indicated already in char- 
coal; do not take liberties with them, or else each suc- 
cessive painting will be likely to be still farther removed 
from the original statement of light and shade; and 
so new difficulties will be encountered, and demand 
reconsideration at a more embarrassing stage. 

Draw the forms of the features very definitely at this 
time, so as to be thoroughly impressed with their char- 
acteristics ; for in the third stage, when color is first em- 
ployed, the “finesse” of these forms is likely to be tempo- 
rarily obliterated by the movement of the brush, and the 
preoccupation of the painter to secure breadth of light 
and shade. I do not insist, in this first laying in of col- 
or, that the pupil be over careful to retain the detail of 
form in each particular feature after having twice drawn 
them with attention. It is very essential to mark their 
position—that is, the space they occupy in the mass of 
the face ; but the vital impression of an object receiving 
planes of light and shade is in danger of being sacrificed 
if these incidental spots, eyes, nose and mouth, are 
elaborated at this period of the work. 

Use plenty of color, and begin working, from Fig. 
2 of the plate, by putting in the background. This will 
give you at once something against which to relieve the 
head, and it will help you to determine the force of the 
light and shade on the face in relation to the background. 
If you were painting the head from life, I should advise 
the same method of procedure—namely, the placing 
of a particular tone and color as a background, and then 
painting the head in its relation to it. After painting 
the background, proceed next to lay in the hat and 
dress in their broad masses of light and shade and col- 
or, omitting unnecessary detail until later. Now take 
up the head, and after observing its effect, as a spot of 
light against the color which relieves it, put in this light 
and shade with a brush well filled with pigment, always 
giving strict attention to the forms of the shadow. 

Paint the light and shaded masses as closely as pos- 
sible the actual color they appear to you; for some of 
your painting, even in this stage of the work, is likely to 
be final if the color is laid on heavily enough. 

In your haste to get an effect, do not be tempted to 
paint too thinly. It is a poor preparation for succeed- 
ing paintings, and conduces to timidity in execution, to 
attempt to secure a certain effect with thin color. Be 
sure in this first painting to use only turpentine as a 
medium ; it dries rapidly, and makes an excellent ground 
for the subsequent employment of oil. At this” point in 








the work we only seek the direct impression of the head 
in its exterior form and color. The eyes are only indi- 
cated in their general effect of color—gray in this case- 
with, as yet, no glint of light in their iris nor intensified 
dark of pupils. That comes later, and you can readily 
see that these progressive stages and the simple state- 
ment, gained by painting only the most obvious effect 
produced upon the vision by this human face, results in 
preparing the portrait for any degree of completion, 
without loss of the vividness or any danger of inter- 
fering with the reality of the impression. 

We may now consider the third figure of the plate. 
This is the final result of several later paintings, in 
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which only oil has been employed as a medium, The 
touches that complete the reality of portraiture are now 
given; hints that emphasize the likeness should now be 
looked for and made use of, lurking notes of expression 
detected and brought out ; everything, in fact, that con- 
tributes to the personal character of the head should re- 
ceive the closest scrutiny and be touched in with judg- 
ment. 
proportions of light and shade, the salient notes of color 
can be added in this final stage of the work, with little 
fear of detracting from the truth of the impression ; 
on the contrary, if placed with discrimination these 
will only enforce the life-likeness of your work. 

The same tare that ensured truth of effect in treating 
the head should be exercised when painting the dress 
and hat. The dominant light and dark and all inter- 
mediate values must be observed in their relation to the 
head and to the background. Look with the same con- 
cern for the shadow forms of the hat, those cast by it 


Reflected lights, varieties of values, the just 





upon the head ; and note also the relation of the black 
to the brown of the hair. Put in the dark at the top of 
the hat, which is not indicated in Plate 2, being unessen- 
tial to that stage of the work. Go on to the dress, fin- 
nishing in the same way, touching in indications of 
fold, and giving a sense of modelling by the variety and 
truthfulness of the lights and darks. Put in the light on 


the shoulder which now detaches it from the back- 
ground, a fact it was not imperative to observe before. 
Whatever valuable fact reveals itself upon further 
scrutiny must be made use of in heightening the im- 
pression ; as, for instance, the high light on the fore- 
head, the touches of light that model the fulness above 
the eyebrows, the light on the bridge and at the tip of 
the nose, the touches of light at the corners of the 
n.outh, the accent of dark on the cheek-bone and on 
.ne chin, as well as a careful study of the half tint 
the 


Look also for the play 


which modelled the jaw and detaches it from 


throat—all these are necessary. 
of light on the hair, the variety of color that it presents ; 
some notes being brown and others of a giayish or 
bluish cast. Do not neglect the reflected light on the 
shadowed side of the forehead, for this has much to do 
with the just construction of the head. 

These facts truthfully presented, the head will live in 
its own atmosphere and possess a vitality that will be 
sure to impress. This is the mere business of paint- 
ing pure and simple, and it is the first business of the 
pupil to learn to portray—to give the sense of form and 
First 
learn this, and the initial step in the production ofa 
If the sentiment of 


projection to a given object in its true color. 


work of art will have been taken, 
art is in the individual he is then equipped to express it; 
for he has found his vocabulary, and can talk. 

In closing, | would recommend those who copy this 
head in no case to make it smaller than as given 
here; on the contrary, if the student feels capable of 
enlarging it proportionately, the practice will be a good 
one, and the exercise of covering a larger surface with 
the brush, sustaining the modelling throughout, will 


help him in painting from life. FRANK FOWLER. 





THE above article by Mr. Frank Fowler is one of the 
series referred to in our programme for the coming 
year. If in spite of its clear and minute directions any 
readers find difficulty in carrying out the advice given, 
it remains for them to write to the correspondence de- 
partment of The Art Amateur and explain exactiy 
where the trouble lies, that it may be righted by fur- 
ther explanation, which we shall be pleased to publish. 


WE have received from Mr. Franklin W. Smith a copy 
of his ‘* Prospectus’ of a National Gallery of History and 
Art, which he proposes to have established at Washing- 
ton. The scheme is a comprehensive one, and in its 
larger features excellent. It provides for the erection of 
full-size copies of celebrated buildings of various periods 
and nations—Greek temples, Roman baths, a Byzantine 
church, a court of the Alhambra, as at Sydenham,a cast 
of Trajan’s column, as at South Kensington, a Gothic 
hall, an Arab mosque, and so forth. He would fill these 
structures with casts, reproductions and original works 
of corresponding ages and styles, and thus create a great 
museum of art history, more complete and more syste- 
matically arranged than any now existing. He has had 
his design embodied in very interesting drawings by the 
well-known firm of architects, Renwick, Aspinwall and 
Russell, who have also prepared estimates of cost. Ex- 
amples of the actual work proposed to be done have been 
erected by Mr. Smith at Saratoga, N. Y., and St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. At the former place, the house of Pansa, at 
Pompeii, has been restored, with all its belongings; at 
the latter, a Moorish villa has been built, ornamented 
with casts from the Alhambra. The illustrations from 
these buildings speak more eloquently than words of the 
practical nature of Mr. Smith's great design. The ed- 
ucational value of such a series of museums cannot be 
overestimated ; but the true place for it would be at New 
York, not at Washington, as proposed; and, if located 
here, we believe that it could be realized without mak- 
ing an appeal to Congress for funds with which to begin 
The Willard collection of casts at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum gives merely an inkling of what the 
It is big, generous, useful and 
practicable, and in every way worthy of this city. The 
prospectus may be obtained by corresponding with Mr, 
Smith at “The Pompeia,” Saratoga, or the “ Villa 
Zoraida,” St. Augustine. 


operations. 


scheme would supply. 
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THE PAINTING OF DOGS. 





HERE is no animal so companionable as the dog, 
none that can be made more obedient ; compara- 


WN tively, he is an accommodating model. He is 
whimsical enough, it is true, and has a provoking 
DOGS way of changing his position at the wrong mo- 


Aya FRIDAY “sgl ‘ 
ment ; but his intentions are pretty sure to be good 


—so good that they sometimes amount to an ex- 
cessive desire to please, and become a hindrance. 
A friend once lent me a beautiful hound for a 
model, leaving him with the injunction, “Be a 
good boy now!” And to me he said, “He will 
do anything for you; stand on his head if you 
want him to.” The faithful brute lay where I 
wanted him, just as he had been told; but as soon 
as he found himself the object of my special at- 
tention, he began to fidget, as if over-anxious to 
show himself worthy, and would roll up his eyes 
to watch for my approval, looking altogether con- 
strained and unlike what I wanted. Despite my 
efforts to encourage him, he seemed constantly apprehensive of my displeasure. 
Thinking to put him more at his ease, I pretended to transfer my interest to other 
things; then he came and threw himself on his back at my feet, plying his paws to 
beg for mercy. It was not until I had been out and in with him several times, and 
accustomed him to taking things in a matter-of-course way, that he began to act like 
a sensible dog and assume natural positions. Before long he had become quite used 
to have his portrait taken, and developed into a most obedient and tractable model. 

It makes all the difference as to what sort of training a dog has had, whether it is 
easy to get him to pose as you want him to or not. Usually, the house dog is docile 
enough, but the average outsider is not; you never know what to expect of him. It 
is best to notice favorite attitudes and to trust to their being resumed voluntarily. 
What a dog does under certain conditions he is likely to do again 
under the same conditions. I once owned a Newfoundland that 
would never keep a pose any reasonable length of time unless 
he had been tired out and wanted to rest; then he would 
drop himself down witn his fore paws extended, his 
head high that he might pant the more freely and his 
fair red tongue, white teeth and ebony jaws show- 
ing to the best advantage. I painted him thus be- 
side a hedge. I had happened to stop with 
him there one day, and caught the happiest 
effect for a first sketch. The hedge served as 
well for a background as a screen could have 
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SETTERS, BY OLIVIER DE PENNE, 


done if carefully set up in a studio, receiving just the light and shadow required. My 
model, after having a good run, would willingly rest here any length of time; his ad- 
venturous spirit was satisfied, he knew we were on the way home, and as he would not 
go without me, he was willing to wait my convenience. 


Of course, it is obvious that 





HEAD OF A HOUND, 





POINTERS. BY OLIVIER DE PENNE, 


the longer one can keep the pose he 
wants before the eye the better, but a 
faithful study of the superficial anatomy 
of the dog will enable one to follow out 
form consistently, even if he has to take 
his observations under difficulties and by 
snatches. A position caught and photo- 
graphed upon the mind may be worked 
out at leisure. One has to depend upon 
this when he is to represent his model in 
motion. Each observation may be verified 
by a subsequent one, but the power of re- 
taining an impression and working it out 
later on is one that must be acquired. 
During early practice, it is best to make 
careful drawings from plaster casts, those 
that show poorly clothed muscle and bone ; 
then, upon working from life, one deals 
more intelligently with the supple, rounded 
forms and shaggy coats. 
sketches of parts from life may be used 
for reference, to make up for the shortcomings of 
models. Suppose a restless fellow will not stand 
for you to finish his paws as you would like—a 
drawing of paws like the large ones given herewith 
would be serviceable. Even if paws of a different character 
were wanted, in a general way the drawing would be a guide. 
Take, again, the illustration showing various parts of a grey- 
hound; these are merely strong, rough sketches, but excellent 
for reference, as they give not merely the proportional dimen- 
sions, but the relation of parts and contour modified by attitude. 
As with other subjects, the first thing to be acquired is skill 
in drawing—ready, masterly skill. The sketch of the greyhound lying down repre- 
sents a good style of rapid work. Ten minutes, at the most, ought to be sufficient 
for anything like this or the small sketch of the Newfoundland lying down. What- 
ever the position, it is best to secure the body first, as that may remain the same, 
although head and legs be moved more or less. If an entire change of position is 
made, do not try to alter the sketch to suit, but depend upon finishing it from the im- 
pression received; else suspend it until the model can be found in the same position 
again. Animals of this class have only a few definite positions for the body in lying 
down, and these are sure to be repeated frequently. When making rough sketches, 
ong never need be frustrated by a change of position, but choose the next attitude, and 
the next, getting as many as possible, more or less complete ; some may have been 
kept long enough to allow careful finish in light and shade, while others are mere notes. 
The degree of merit attained with pencil or pen is a good test of what 


Good, strong 
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SKETCHES OF DOGS, BY GEORGE MORLAND AND PHILIP ROUSSEAU. 
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may be expected in color. With the latter, mere- 
tricious effects are more easily produced, but they 
only please inexperienced eyes. It is a good thing 
to use water-colors first in a simple way. For ex- 
ample, carry a light wash of sepia over all the surface 
that does not receive direct light; then, with less water, 
lay on the positive shadows; the white paper will then 
represent the lights, the first tinting the local color 
and the second the shadow. This is as easy as draw- 
ing with pencil; and, like drawing, not liable to be over- 
rated. With the next effort, one or two more degrees 
of shade may be introduced, and warm sepia and burnt 
umber may be added where greater warmth is desir- 
able. Any part of the model may be painted in this 
way; a head makes a pleasing study. Those who 
desire to continue in water-colors may use a full palette, 
after a fair amount of success has been achieved with 
the sepia, or oils may be taken up with equal safety. 

When contemplating a study in colors, it is best to 
select a pose that previous experiment has found suc- 
cessful, and then to decide upon the background. 
Something that can be arranged in a studio is easier 
than what belongs to outdoor aspects. A screen of a 
tint harmonizing with the color of the subject is always 
desirable. The coats of dogs take on colors ranging 
from white, through the yellows, reds and browns to 
black. The background should be painted to retire, 
and have a general tone darker than the lights of the 
picture and lighter than the shadows. Bluish and 
olive tints go well with light-colored dogs ; russet, yel- 
lowish and reddish tints with dark ones. The color 
should be laid on ina broad, broken style; not flat 
and uniform, or there will be a lack of atmosphere. 

For some of the pure-blooded dogs, colors may be 
specified. There is the Irish setter, which needs burnt 
Sienna and Venetian red for the local color, Vandyck 
brown and brown madder in the shadows, white and 
Roman ochre brought on the local color for high lights, 
and the same, qualified with cobalt and black, for the 
intermediate grays. These silky, wavy coats should be 
painted in with easy, sweeping strokes; their varied 
tones, as affected by light and shade, being decided 
upon beforehand, and not changed by subsequent ma- 
nipulations. Similar colors appear in spots on many of 
the short-haired dogs, especially hounds. Some require 
less red and more yellow ochre and even cadmium. 
Then the shadows are cooler, inclining to greenish, and 
the grays partake of the same character. When the 
spots are more of a brown, the lights are purplish and 
the shadows warmer. Where white and black come in 
as local color, the grays are cool, rather bluish, and the 
shadows warm except on edges. Vandyck brown (or 
bone brown, or both combined) is useful in the shad- 
ows ; smooth, black coats take blue reflected light. 

There is a fawn color belonging to the mastiff, the 
St. Bernard and, in part, to the pug, which needs raw 
umber, Vandyck brown and white; the grays are cool 
and the shadows are cooler than in darker coats. 

The dark gray hound requires cold, metallic tints— 
black, cobalt, raw umber, with white and Naples yellow 
in lights. The grays are bluish. The shadows may 
be warmed somewhat with Vandyck brown. 

It is always much easier to get local color than it is 
to show its gradations as affected by light and shade. 
It must be remembered that local color does not appear 
in high light or in deep shadow. All shadows must be 
kept as transparent as possible, and breadth of light 
and shade preserved as far as possible. 

Texture depends as much upon the management of 
light and shade as upon handling. The smooth surface 
of a short, silky coat will show sudden transitions, 
whether of direct light, reflection or shade, much as a 
polished surface does. Long, curling hair needs warm 
shadow laid in first; then, a rather long, flat bristle 
brush must be made to throw on the tufts of hair as 
they are brought out by light. There must be no wiry 
lines imitating hairs; a large brush passing in the di- 
rection of the flow of the hair will faithfully represent 
its masses, It is as difficult to get these strokes as it is 
to make elegant flourishes with a pen; there must be 
no faltering nor patching; only confident, true aims. 

With short coats, the color is laid on without regard 
to the turn of the hair ; this will give the effect desired 
at a proper distance, where more minute copying would 
be worse than lost—it would be feeble and ineffective. 

The eyes want transparent color—Indian yellow, 
cobalt and a little white for light eyes ; raw Sienna, 
deepened in shadow with bitumen, for dark eyes; Na- 
ples yellow and white, qualified with black, will serve 








for all high lights. The iris of a dog’s eye is not uniform 


in color, but has two distinct sets of muscle, the inner 
set being sometimes almost as dark as the pupil. 
This peculiarity should be expressed only when the eyes 
are very plainly seen. It is usually sufficient to give the 
general effect of color, light and shadow. 

The mouth should have careful attention, especially 
if the bright, smooth jaws are open, exhibiting the teeth 
and tongue. The latter needs French vermilion, rose 
madder, white and Naples yellow; with brown madder 
in shadow, and the essential gray rather light and pearl- 
like. But few of the teeth want pure white—only those 
that receive direct light; their shadows and half tints 
call for raw umber, black and light neutral. 

Posing, drawing, color and certain details have now 
been discussed ; but what is still more difficult and impor- 
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FROM A SKETCH BY J. L. 


tant than all has not been approached—it evades words. 
It is most subtle, and yet most essential. All labor is 
Its absence is sure to disappoint, its 
Tosome mere students it will 


lost without it. 
presence sure to please. 
come at the slightest bidding; and yet it will persist- 
ently elude many experienced painters. Perhaps it 
responds only to an occult sympathy, feeling or some 
prompting of the heart. It is not easy to indicate this 
mysterious something by name. It is the animate 
character of the subject. In action or in repose, it 
must be there. The power to put it there pertains 
to natural gift rather than acquired skill; this may be de- 
veloped, but cannot be imparted. H. CHADEAYNE. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PAINTING HORSES. 


A YOUNG animal painter commonly begins by at- 
tempting the study of all sorts of animals ; but the diffi- 
culties are so great that he generally ends by confining 
himself to one, or two species at most. It is, however, 
wise to retain a certain variety in one’s studies, and, 
with due regard to convenience of observation, to choose 
two or three species quite far apart—horses and dogs, 
for instance, or deer and poultry, rather than horses and 
donkeys, or deer and cattle. Variety must also be given 
to one’s studies by the need of providing picturesque 
and natural backgrounds, whether farm-yards and 
stable interiors or views of meadows and forest. If one 


is so situated as to be able to make specialties of some 
wild species and of a different domesticated species, 
these, with the needful studies of interiors and landscape 





and incidental studies of other animals, will provide him 
with so much variety that he will be in little danger of 
falling into a rut or of tiring out his public. 





IN painting a background, of whatever sort, to an 
animal picture, the values are by far the most important 
consideration. Provided the animals are well drawn 
and painted, the drawing of the background may be of 
the most summary sort—merely blocked out, in fact. 
The color, too, may be far from exact; but if the values, 
however broadly observed, are not correct, the back- 
ground will not keep its place, and the animal would 
have appeared better on a background of plain canvas. 





MAKE a practice of taking measurements of a horse 
not only as shown in the illustrations in published hand- 
books on animal drawing, but also with a tape take the 
length of the head from crown to muzzle. Use that as 
standard of measurement for the other dimensions, of 
which these are the most important: The total length 
from breast-bone (sternum) to rump; the length from 
shoulder to hip ; the total length of the limbs and the 
measure of each division of both fore and hind limbs ; 
the upper slope of the shoulder, about equal to the length 
of the head, and the measurement from belly to ground. 
Take many sets of such measurements for each position of 
the animal, They will ground in the memory what is 
constant and what is variable, and will prepare one for 
sketching rapidly and at the same time correctly. 





SUPPLEMENT these measurements with studies of the 
skeleton, (The bones may be obtained and mounted 
with strong wires hooked together at the joints. The 
best plan of support is to suspend theskeleton by several 
cords, which will leave all the parts free to be moved.) 
Take measurements, as before, and make many draw- 
ings of the entire skeleton and of the several bones. 





THE former may be mere outlines, but the sepa- 
rate drawings of the bones should be carefully shaded. 
Try to reproduce these drawings from memory, and 
compare those memory sketches with the original 
studies. Begin then from nature to make careful 
studies of heads in profile, fuli face and three quarters, 
always measuring lengths and breadths. Draw the 
head full face inscribed in a parallelegram, the sides of 
which should touch the salient points of the cheek-bones. 
The diagonals of the parallelogram meet at the base of 
the brain and the beginning of the bridge of the nose, 
a little below the line drawn through the pupils of the 
eyes. Below the former, the lines of the face converge 
rapidly toward the median line of the nostrils ; and the 
whole face may be roughly bounded by an oval inscribed 
in the rectangle. 

WHEN one sets about drawing a two-thirds face, the 
bounding rectangle, touching the same points, will be 
appreciably narrower, and the oval must be drawn as if 
in perspective—that is to say, with its off side much 
straighter than its near side. The median line of the 
head will also come nearer the off side. The side face 
falls always in a triangle, with the apex at the point of 
the nose or the protruded upper lip. It is also well to 
conceive it as included in a long oval. Observe that 
the lack of fleshiness in the horse’s head makes the 
general contour of the head more like that of the 
denuded skull than is the case with other 
animals. The forms of the latter can always be made 
out in the living animal. Studies of ensemble should 
follow—side views, back and front views—making also 
separate studies of the limbs from all points. 


most 





IT is good to make the acquaintance of some one whose 
trade it is to remove and skin dead animals, and work 
as much as possible at studies of the muscles. Draw 
the animals standing and recumbent, always beginning 
by indicating the proportions of the enclosing parallelo- 
gram, so that when your model moves and the sketch 
has to be abandoned, at least the relative positions of 
the parts not sketched will be given. In this way, by 
attention to these absolute facts, the future usefulness 
of incomplete studies will be many times doubled. 





THE Horse as a Model was the subject of a prelimi- 
nary paper in The Art Amateur for October, 1889, and 
will be resumed in a near number, with a series of 
diagrams and working drawings showing its anatomy and 
construction, accompanied also by color plates of the 
head after very clever paintings by Miss Bertha Maguire. 
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PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





COLOR BOXES—SOME ACCESSORY TOOLS. 

THERE are innumerable small boxes for sketchers, 
most of which have some serious defects. A box fitted 
for tubes is, to say the least, superfluous; for the 
number of tubes required in quick sketching can be car- 
ried in the vest pockets, while in the box they are con- 
tinually rolling about. The sketching box with rings 
underneath for the thumb is unsatisfactory, because it 
tires the hand and is easily upset. A small box with a 
thumb-hole in the bottom, as in Fig. 1, is better in the 
latter respect. It can be held quite firmly, and may be 
divided to contain twenty colors, as in our illustration, 
or, better, to contain only the twelve full pans of color, 
the space occupied in our sketch by the others holding 
one or two brushes instead. The divisions of the cover 
are used for mixing large washes; the inner flat cover 
as a palette quite spacious enough for ordinary tints. 

It is always troublesome to distribute the many re- 
quirements of a sketcher about the person. With a 
small color-box, such as this just shown, it will be 
The best 
thing of the sort is made like that shown in Fig. 2. It 


necessary to carry also a vessel for water. 


is a long tin bottle, enamelled or silvered on the inside, 
with a screw top, and which fits into two tin cups which 
can be taken off and fixed on the sketching block or box 
by meansof acatch (Fig. 3), with which each is provided. 
We show two styles, either of which will fit in the 
trousers pocket. Fig. 4 shows another style, only 
half of which is given to the water-bottle, the other di- 
vision holding a strip of sheet tin, to which the brushes 
are attached by india-rubber bands, A box of this sort 
will not, however, hold water enough for more than one 
or two sketches. The better plan is to use the water- 
bottle shown in Fig. 2, and if there is no room for 
brushes in the color-box, take a Jong quill-pen box and 
fit it with rubber straps on the inside. It can easily be 
made to hold three brushes and one or two lead-pencils 
without the possibility of their knocking about and losing 
their points, always an annoying hindrance to work. 
For serious study, however, one may as well come at 
once to Fig. 5, the regular artist’s sketching-box, like 
that used by painters in oils. It can be carried either 
by the handle or in the knapsack. It is provided witha 
rack on the left side, which keeps the cover open at any 
desired angle. This cover holds one or two sketching 
blocks, which can be set up against it when in use, as 
shown in Fig. 6. In the box itself are three compart- 
ments: that at the back for brushes; the second holds 
two open vessels for water and to the right of them a 
space for a sponge and chamois; the third holds the 
colors and a water-bottle. An oblong palette of enam- 
elled pasteboard or tin—the former is preferable—is laid 
over the contents of the box when closing it, keeping them 
in place. 
tubes of color, six or eight brushes and pencils, a stick or 
two of charcoal, sponge, rubber, chamois or rag to clean 
the palette and plenty of water. One has everything at 
hand, and is not obliged to feel through his pockets, per- 
haps to find that some necessary implement has been 
forgotten. There is nothing to carry except the box and 
acamp-stool, unless an easel and umbrella be considered 
necessary, in which case we advise that a boy be em- 
ployed to carry them, for a condition of physical fatigue 
incurred beforehand is not conducive to good work. 
Besides the utensils and implements already described 
a few others are either necessary or, at least, extremely 
useful. A case of Japanned tin or other material (Fig. 
7) or a roll of leather, felt or chamois (Fig. 8) in 
which to keep one’s brushes will be found very service- 
able, especially when sketching. It is needful to have 
two or three sponges always handy : one of medium size, 
to be kept extremely clean, and used only.‘ for moisten- 
ing the paper ;” another, smaller and very fine, to use in 
taking out tints that have not proved successful; a third 
to serve inssome measure to blend tones already laid and 
for other purposes to be noticed farther on. This last 
should be quite small and pointed, and may be mounted 
onahandle, likeabrush. Some bits of rags—very coarse 
linen is best—may be turned to account in various ways, 
After laying a very strong tint full of color, one may 
apply the coarse-grained stuff with a slight pressure, so 
as to take up some of the color and gain modelling and 
texture at once. A bit of chamois or of doe-skin may 
be used to take out softerlights. A piece of emery paper 


In this box one carries any desired number of 


is, in many cases, better than the pen-knife for taking 
out absolutely white high lights in drawings of a consid- 
erable size. 


Erasers are also provided for this purpose. 
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They are of various forms, but one must see that they 
areall employed with the greatest deliberation, since they 
destroy the surface of the paper, which cannot again be 
worked over without the most unlooked-for results, 
Still for fine white lines, walls of white buildings and 
the like, they are indispensable. Camp-stools are made 
in various forms, with backs and without ; but the sort 
used by most artists is the simple three-legged stool, the 
canvas seat of which can be taken off and put in the 
pocket, and the legs united in a short stout stick, easily 























FIG, 10, 


Fic, 9. 


carried in the hand. We show it (Figs.9 and 10) open 
and shut. ‘Ladies, however, prefer another form of seat, 
the sort in ordinary use at watering-places, but this is decid- 
edly less easy to carry, although more comfortable to use. 

It is frequently remarked as a proof of the life-like 
character of a portrait that the eyes follow the spectator 
about a room—a result due, it is supposed, to some su- 
perhuman skill on the part of the artist. Asa matter of 
fact, if the eyes of a portrait look straight at one in any 
one position, they cannot help doing it in every other. He 
would indeed be a skilful painter who could give on a 
flat surface two different views of the same face. Speak- 
ing of “this very simple mystery, which has so long shed 
a halo around the craft of the portrait painter,” Sir John 
Collier says: “It is odd that no one expects a full face 
in a picture to change into a side face when he moves 


his position, but he does expect what is really a precisely 
similar change in the matter of eyes, and is astonished 
at the skill of the artist when it does not take place.” 
++ 

“ALTHOUGH,” says Sir John Collier,“it is very possible 
to make a moderately illuminated canvas represent very 
faithfully a highly illuminated scene, yet there are cer- 
tain special difficulties in the way which are very well 
worthy of consideration. In the first place, the painter 
is sure to see too much. The scene has to be repre- 
sented as it strikes the spectator in its entirety, but the 
painter loses this general view as he dwells on each sep- 
arate part. We will suppose that he is painting a bit 
of shadow in the midst of a sunlit landscape. Before he 
has looked at the shadow five minutes, his eye will have 
completely recovered from the deadening glare of the 
sunlight, and will see every little variety of light and 
shade, every tiny detail in the shadow, which it was 
quite unable to distinguish when looking at the general 
landscape. __If the painter puts this all in, he will inevi- 
tably destroy the effect of his picture. ‘But he sees it,’ 
it may be said ; ‘ why should he not paint it?” The an- 
swer is, that he does not see it until he has refreshed 
his eye by looking at that particular spot for some min- 
utes; which is certainly not the way to take in the effect 
of the landscape as a whole. Again, we will take some 
bit that stands out brighter than all the rest, say a white 
stone with the sun upon it. When looked at as a part 
of the whole scene, this seems a mere white mass, all 
the minor markings being lost in the general glare of 
its whiteness. But when the artist comes to paint it, he 
looks at it until his eye has become accustomed to its 
brightness, and the little markings soon stand out dark 
and distinct, and the general whiteness turns into all 
sorts of grays and yellows and pinks, all very beautiful 
if one were painting a stone and nothing else, but quite 
incompatible with the general effect of the stone as the 


brightest object in the landscape.” 


*  * 
* 


THE tendency of the landscape painter, as he paints 
each separate part, is to exaggerate the local differences 
of light and shade, and to over-accentuate the local de- 
tails at the expense of the general effect,and this tendency 
is not caused by mere error of judgment, but is an actual 
consequence of the structure of the eye. He actually sees 
these things, and has to carefully learn not to paint 
them. Of course, if the illumination of his picture was 
the same as that of the landscape, these difficulties would 
not arise. He might paint in his deepest shadow and 
in his highest light all the detail he liked, but as the 
spectator would not see them in his picture any more 
than he does in the actual landscape, the labor would 
indeed be wasted, but otherwise it would not matter. 

* mn * 

Every landscape painter who chooses bright days for 
his work knows that when he brings his picture indoors 
it is apt to look much colder and grayer than it did out 
of doors. The explanation of this is very curious. By 
diminished illumination the different colors get darker 
in very different degrees—red is the first to turn black, 
then orange, then yellow, and so on through the spec- 
trum; while blue and violet remain visible in a light that 
is insufficient to show any of the other colors. A sim- 
ple experiment, made by Sir John Collier, shows this 
with great clearness: paint two little strips of paper, one 
red and the other blue, so that in a moderate light they 
look about the same degree of brightness; now take 
them into full sunlight, the red looks much the brightest ; 
on the other hand, take them into a dark corner of the 
room, the blue is much brighter than the red. To ex- 
plain these effects we have only to suppose that the three 
nerve elements are not equally sensitive under different 
degrees of illumination, the red seeing-nerves suffering 
most from any diminution of the light, then the green, 
and least of all the violet. The practical result of this is, 
that- a strong illumination brings out the warm colors of 
objects, while a weak one gives the preponderance to 
the cold colors. This is the reason why moonlight 
appears bluish—it is merely a weakened sunlight ; but 
so weak is it, that hardly any color but blue can be 
seen by it at all. Sunlight again is warm because it 
brings out in such strength all the warm tones of nature. 
Now to apply this to our picture. Even under the shade 
of an umbrella, it has received much more light than 
when seen within the walls of a room. Soout of doors 
the yellows and reds were prominent, whereas in- 
doors the blue gained the upper hand; the whole 
effect being that the picture has apparently lost its 
warmth by reason of the diminished illumination, 
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DANCE OF CUPIDS. DESIGN FOR CHINA DECORATION, BY JULES LEGRAIN, 
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SKETCHES IN CRAYON AND PEN 
AND INK BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


l. F. GAILLARD. 

Il. E. RUDAUX 

Ill. RAIMOND DE MADRAZO. 
IV. GUSTAVE JACQUES. 


V., IX. G. CLAIRIN. 

VI. MAURICE LELOIR. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE HOME. 





THE domestic use of electricity in lighting our homes 
is a problem to be faced to-day. So far the tendency has 
been to substitute the new illuminant for gas, and em- 
ploy actual gaseliers slightly modified, or arrangements 
adapted bodily from candelabra, oil, lamps or lanterns, 
in place of new forms suggested by the new conditions. 

The editor of The Art Amateur, recognizing the im- 
portance of this factor in interior decoration, has decided 
to offer a prize of $100 for the best set of drawings illus- 
trating a complete system of electric lighting for a home. 
The drawings,which must be sent in before March 1,1892, 
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A HANDY WHAT-NOT. 


will be considered as much in regard to their novelty of 
idea as their technical execution. They must be worked 
in pure black ink line, not in wash, but suitable for 
direct reproduction by the photo-engraving process. 

In a recent ingenious article upon the subject by Alice 
M. Gordon, in The Fortnightly Review, some excellent 
suggestions were made, and by the quotations from the 
paper which follow, intending competitors will gain an 
idea of the scope of the new departure and the lines in 
which to work. We do not endorse all the propositions 
made in it, but shall be glad to accept modifications or 
development of the scheme indicated roughly here : 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


“So far the artists have not kept pace with the engi- 
neers, and most of the pendants and electroliers found at 
present are singularly wanting in imagination and_ grace. 
They are far too heavy and clumsy for the light lamps 
that they support. The lines and curves are conventional 
and ungraceful, and the lamps are often so placed that 
they shed their light directly in our eyes, instead of re- 
flecting it from the objects that should be illuminated by 
them. The shape of the lamps themselves should be 
considered and worked into the design, so that the whole 
may be harmonious, a quality in which the present models 
are deficient, electric lamps generally appearing as if they 
had been stuck or hung on as an after-thought. So 
far designers of electric light fittings are too much the 
slaves of precedent, derived from their experiences with 
gas, candles, oil, torches and other relics of the past; 
forgetting that the shapes of the holders of all these 
lights are determined by the necessity of leaving a clear 
space above them, for the escape of hot and foul air, and 





THE ART AMATEUR. 





also by the condition that they must be within reach of 
the taper or match used for lighting them. Not till they 
realize fully their freedom from these two limitations will 
designers begin to appreciate properly the artistic possi- 
bilities of the new illuminant, and give us original designs 
of flying figures, birds and carved cupids, delicate chain 
work, faintly tinted glass and china powdered with 
flowers. 

“ Halls and staircases are not, as a rule, inviting, and 
we have usually to consider not so much how to enhance 
their beauties, as how to conceal their defects. We gen- 
erally find central pendants in them, but these are un- 
doubtedly a mistake where the space is limited. Bright 
centre lights foreshorten distances and enhance the feel- 
ing of narrowness, which cleverly arranged lamps, placed 
so as to brighten the sides and corners, should help to 
dissipate. 

“ At present the best models are to be found in old de- 
signs and in good copies of them; as for instance, an old 
church hand-pierced brass lamp, turned upside down. 
Cairerre and Pompeian lamps are to be commended. In 
Arabian lamps the form of the carbon itself, shining 
through the colored glass, looks like a luminous Arabic 
letter, and is very effective. 

“ Modern heavy brass models of dragons, griffins and 
dolphins are to be especially recommended as electric 
lamp holders, as good and inexpensive designs are to be 
bought, but they should always be fixed with the lights 
hanging downward, not crawling up the wall, like poor 
over-laden insects carrying luminous eggs. 

“ Brackets, glasses and pendants should never be finally 
decided upon until they have been seen lighted up in the 
places that they are intended to occupy ; if they then do 
not look at home they should be at once discarded, how- 
ever beautiful they may be themselves. Very highly or- 
namented fittings will often have a common appearance. 
Grace, simplicity and beauty of form and color should 
be sought before everything. Decorations should be the 
measure of the owner’s taste and imagination, and not of 
his purse. Each of the decorative lights should have a 
separate switch, and they need only be used when 
required. 

“ Outside the drawing-room door is a beautiful place for 
a decorative light. The ‘dweller of the threshold’ 
should be chosen with consideration and great care. 

“ The vestibule light need not always be kept burning. 
It should be turned on by the servant who answers the 
door, or connected after dark with the front door bell, 
so that when the bell is wrung the light would be me- 
chanically switched on. 

“ An electric cigar-lighter should hang near the front 
door, which will save the daily hunt for matches and 
consequent irritation of the master of the house and his 
friends. 

“In the sitting-rooms in which we live there should be 
two kinds of lights, a faint shaded light to read, talk or 
think by, and a brighter light to ‘ play by!’ With a 
bright light meditation will not be fertile, and with a dim 
light play will not be vigorous. 

“Brackets of white carton-pierre are especially to be 
recommended for boudoir lights, the leaves bending over 
and the flowers made of pendent lamps shaded with soft 
white lace. 

“ Brackets are usually fixed one on each side of the fire- 
place, but this is a mistake, as the light then shines di- 
rectly in the eyes of any one sitting facing the fire, and on 
the back of any book or paper held by them. 

“ The little den known as ‘the study’ or ‘the library,’ 





A QUAINT THREE-CORNERED CHAIR. 


wnich is chiefly used after dark, can be much brightened 
with electric decoration. A pendant and a standard 
covered with red silk will give it a bright and cosey look 








when the master returns. A delightful nook for reading 
may be contrived with a high-backed chair and an elec- 
tric light placed behind the projecting ear, and so arranged 
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A CORNER CUPBOARD, 


mechanically that the angle can be altered at will. A 
funnel-shaped shade should be placed on this lamp, so 
that the light may be focussed on the book held in the 
hand or propped upon a book-rest. The switch for this 
lamp should be placed on the chair itself, so that the 
light can be darkened or extinguished in case the reader 
may desire to meditate on what he has read or take a 
refreshing little sleep that might be detected if the light 
were brighter. 

“The newspaper and magazine table is always an im- 
portant spot in our modern households, where the news 
and opinions of the hour are considered to be of such 
vital importance. A very convenient form can be made 
with a light three-shelved table, on which the daily papers 
and the magazines can be attractively displayed. 

“ Across the top of this table is a light wooden handle, 
and from this a shaded electric lamp can be suspended, 
so that it can be fixed at any angle. This table is so 
light that it can be lifted about and placed beside any 
seat, and the plug attached to the lamp fixed into the 
nearest socket. 

“Tt is difficult to decide beforehand exactly where we 
wish to have the standards and reading lamps placed. 
If real luxury and comfort is desired, a pair of electric 
wires should be placed along the skirting board round 
each of the sitting-rooms, and sockets should be fixed 
upon them, at intervals, so that any standard can be 
moved to any part of the room, and to facilitate this all 
the plugs and sockets in the house should be inter- 
changeable. 

“It is impossible to overestimate the daily comfort 
gained by having electric lamps fixed in all the principal 
cupboards, linen and housemaids’ closets, wine and coal 
cellars, bath-rooms, etc. The working cost of these is 
not worth considering, owing to the short total of hours 
that each burns in the year. 

“It is very easy to economize when first the installation 
is put in, but it is a great mistake to do so, as the initial 
expense is small in comparison to the daily comfort of 
weii-arranged and well-distributed lights, and eventually 
economy in the quantity of electricity used (which, it 

















must be remembered, is paid for by metre) will result, 
from thus being able to light the particular corner of the 
room in which we wish to sit, instead of illuminating the 
whole room from the centre or walls on every occasion. 
“In the drawing-room, I believe that whatever the 
illuminant used, the light of the future will be a refiected 
light. 


radiance, and we should be unconscious of the source 


The room should be flooded with a warm, soft 


from which it proceeds; this can only be obtained by 
the use of reflected light ; but when it is remembered that 
powerful electric lamps can be placed within a few inches 
of the most beautifully decorated ceilings without risk of 
injury to them, and their direct rays intercepted by silk, 
or any other semi-opaque substance, it will be seen at 
once what opportunities electricity affords for the effec- 
tive illumination of our drawing-rooms. It makes it 
possible to use decorations on the ceilings which any 
combustion light would destroy in a few months. 

“Most of the light that we receive from the sun is _re- 
flected ; and now that we have such a powerful illumi- 





A FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA-TABLE. 


nant as electricity, surely we might take some very use- 
fu' hints for this method from Nature herself. 

‘When the pictures are good, the decorative lighting of 
the room the from The 
holders should be as simple as possible, and might look 


should be reflection them. 
well if designed as part of the picture-frames, but the 
light should be hidden from the room side by silver-gilt 
or bronze reflectors. 

“Cabinets filled with china should have electric lamps 
hidden within. Sévres and other old china gains enor- 
mously by this, as the electric light is the only illuminant, 
except the sun, by which it is possible to see and appre- 
ciate the dark blue of Crown-Derby and Worcester 
chinas, and the delicacy of many other rare porcelain hues. 

“For drawing-room standards, very tall bronze storks 
or cranes holding the light down from their beaks are 
convenient, as if they are mounted on castors they can 
be moved the near and 
beautiful designs of Venetian and other glass can be 


about room, any chair; 
found that, with a little ingenuity, can be made into the 
most dainty and fairy-like electric lamp-holders. The 
silk shades should be chosen of the same tint as the glass 
itself ; and designs that are broad at the base and narrow 
at the top should, for practical reasons, be preferred. 

“If chandelier lighting is adopted, Venetian glass with 
different colored silk shades, of the exact tints of the 
glass itself, are effective. With cut-glass chandeliers 
the shades should not be all alike, but should be in differ- 
ent tones of the same color. 

“If there is a window guarded by heavy curtains that 
seem to need relief, a large ornamented glass bowl, vase 
or bottle can be hung with the lamp inside it. Wonder- 
fully little light is absorbed by these glasses if carefully 
chosen, and the rays will look like the imprisoned genie of 
the Arabian Nights, and will delight the imagination as 
well as the eye. 

“Tt is best to make a rough map of the rooms, with 
crosses for the lights, before the electrician arrives to 
take the order. 

“ A pendant should not hang in front of a lady’s look- 
ing-glass, as she will see only the reflection of the lamp 
instead of her own hair. A pendant should hang on 
each side of the looking-glass, and should be arranged 
to draw up and down. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


“ Electricity solves the long-standing struggle between 
conscience and inclination, as it enables us safely to read 
in bed. A hinged bracket lamp should project from 
the wall over the bed, and should be shaded with silk. 
the 


This lamp should be provided with one of new 


switches, which are made to rest in three positions—viz., 
off, on and an intermediate position, giving half light. 
This is invaluable in case of illness. 

“ How to light a dining-room artistically and comfort- 


ably is a problem that is rather difficult to solve. The 
dinner should be brightly illuminated. There should be 
no fierce reflection from the table-cloth and silver. Too 


dark red, lemon and canary yellow should be avoided as 
shades. A fringe, however handsome, is not satisfactory. 
No ceiling light should be allowed to interfere with the 
charm of the light being concentrated on the dinner 
table, and it must always be remembered, that in the 
dining-room the dinner table is the first consideration. 
The rest of the room should be softly but not brightly 
lighted. A hanging pendant which will draw up and 
down is suitable for a quiet family meal, and makes a 


good centre for the extended table used for a dinner 
party. The ends of this larger table should be lighted 
by standards placed upon it. The wires from these 
standards pass through a small slit in the cloth and 
through a hole in the table to a socket in the floor, Old 


silver and china candlesticks can be easily adapted and 


rearranged suitably for these standards.” 
SOME HOME-MADE FURNITURE. 


THE various articles of furniture illustrated on these 
two pages are in a style that offers no insuperable difh- 
culties to the amateur carpenter who is fairly an adept 
at handling the ordinary tools. In many districts far 
removed from large cities, one finds handy carpenters 
who under careful direction can carry out work of this 
sort economically and satisfactorily. The final touches 
of the decoration, whether carving, painting, repousée 
work, or fret cut metal, can often be made by the skil- 
if he be the 


“carcase,” of the piece of furniture they are destined to 


ful amateur, even unable to construct 


adorn. The whatnot shown in our first design might 
be decorated with thin metal cut with a fret saw and 
applied with a real purpose of bracing the whole thing 
together. The hinge-plate and lock escutcheon are 
clearly indicated ; but angle pieces, to clasp the whole to- 
gether, an open-work band of metal at the base of the 
cupboard or locker, would be both effective and reason- 
able decoration. If made in plain polished wood such 


a finish would be excellent; if wrought in oak and 
left unpolished, carving might be sparingly introduced 
with equal success. If it were finished in black, dull 
crimson, or dull green enamel colors, painted ornament 
might be in good taste and extremely decerative in its 
effect. 


such decoration should be not more frankly naturalistic 


As the whole is noticeably Japanese in design, 


in its treatment than that employed 


by Japanese artists. Conventional 


wild roses in cream and salmon rose 
on a dull green ground; groups of 
wreaths on an 


cupids and ivory 
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hinges and door fastenings, it would be pleasant enough, 
even if all other decoration were omitted. The curtains, 
of some pretty, soft material, would in themselves give 
the color necessary. Olive green enamel paint, with 
yellow and white curtains, dull blue paint with the same, 
or with faded rose hangings, or black with fabric of any 
color, would each look well and be easily harmonized 


with the other furniture of the room. 


COUNTERFEIT * OLD 


SILVER.” 


WHEN 
A of Antoine l'Echandel, who is 


one finds in French silverware the crowned 


known to have been 
collector of taxes from 1744 to 1750, along with the letter 
M of 1775, or indeed any other letter not included be- 


tween D and I, one knowsthat he has todo with a fraud. 
When one finds the initials of a maker unaccompanied 
by the fleur-de-lys and two stnall dots, that piece is also 
fraudulent. If the maker's mark for’any date after 167gex- 
ceeds two lines and aquarterin width, the piece is a fraud. 
The mark of discharge is usually hidden, in genuine 
pieces, under some detail of the ornamentation, and is 
often wanting in counterfeits. In most works produced 


before the end of the eighteenth century the grain of the 


background of the ornaments was produced with a 
fractured tool, which gave a very fine but very irregular 


grain. In modern works, and in counterfeits, the grain 


is commonly produced with the roulette, and the little in- 


] 


dentations are in regular lines and distances apart. 


Mr. Eudel speaks ofa well-known living Parisian gold- 


smith who produces annually a considerable number of 


fac-similes of old pieces ; but, as he sells them for such, he 


cannot be called a counterfeiter in the criminal sense. 
Still, when the utmost care is taken to reproduce old 
work by moulding, stamps and all, and to copy the look 
of the old chasing by means of specially prepared 


tools, the temptation to dealers and others into whose 


hands these reproductions may come to.sell them for 


Nothir 


of undoubted ancient examples will 


genuine must be great. g but a thorough study 


enable one to detec t 


such reproductions. Small differences of tone and of 


texture and handling may be observed, nothing more. 


Recently it has become the practice to detach from old 


but worthless pieces the genuine marks and incor- 


porate them into the false piece, for which a high price 


is to be « harge d. The work is sometimes so well done 


as almost to defy examination. Still, if there is any 
doubt, it is easy to detect the fraud by having some 
small portion of the piece assayed. Old silver was gen- 
erally of a higher standard of purity than ours. That of 


Paris, down to 1797, was 959 thousandths fine. 
,/ > 


Most of such tricks have been practised in England. 


Queen Anne silver, or rather what passes for such, is 
But the counterfeiters 


little 


particularly to be mistrusted. 


proceed with a boldness which make them very 
dangerous to the instructed amateur. They are careless 


in the use of marks, and often copy by casting old chased 








ground, or gold of different shades gos % 
upon a dull crimson, offer these vari- | m= i ~\ \ oe’ —_. 
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such as those sold for staircase use, t 


which when cut in two might replace 
the pilasters at the side. In this case 
the pediment and its companion piece 
below might be more simply shaped 
and painted with appropriate designs of the style indi- 
cated in the sketch, or other conventional ornament. 
The chair is a very quaint form, so clearly explained 
in the drawing that further description would be need- 
less; this applies also to the five-o'clock tea-table. 
The bookcase shown is a capital “fitment” for a 
bachelor’s apartment or the rooms of a college student. 
In simple painted woodwork, with a few neatly wrought 


A BACHELOR'S BOOKCASE, 


pieces, the difference between which and the reproduc- 
tion will strike any but a careless observer at a glance. 
Of course if the price asked is not the ordinary market 
price, and the original is skilfully imitated, beyond the 
annoyance of being deceived, there is little harm done; 
but when, as is often the case, so-called “ antique” silver 
is sold almost at its weight in gold, it becomes most im- 
portant to be wary and cautious in one’s investigation, 
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ON PREPARING WORKING DRAWINGS. 





HAVING said on a former occasion all that is worth 
saying from a practical point of view about the making 
of cartoons for decorative work, I purpose to add some 
information not less useful, I hope, about the working 
drawings made after them, by which the workers are 
actually guided. These vary with the different trades 
and processes concerned in decoration on a large scale. 
The working drawing, or, as he calls it, “ cutting draw- 
ing” of a worker in stained glass is quite different 
’ from those used by an embroiderer. That of a decora- 
tive painter, used to make his stencils by, is an elabo- 
rate outline, as large as the intended work. That of a 
repoussé worker or a carver, on the other hand, may be 
a mere architect’s sketch a few inches wide, and leaving 
all details to the workman. Such 
rough sketches may, however, 


merely a brown paper outline drawing punctured all 
along the lines with a pin or, more quickly, with a 
“tracing wheel,” which may be bought for ten cents at 
the artists’ supply stores. Held up against the light, the 
drawing is seen to be outlined in little holes through the 
paper. This perforated working drawing is fastened 
up against the wall or ceiling or panel to be operated 
upon. With a wad of cotton dipped in red or blue or 
black powdered crayon, the decorator goes all over it, 
pressing upon it and forcing the colored powder through 
the holes, so that when the paper is removed the design 
will be found outlined in colored dots upon the surface 
to be painted upon. Stencils are more difficult to make, 
but of more use when made than the perforated out- 
line. The forms are cut out of a sheet of thick brown 
paper with a very sharp penknife. To obtain details 





be dismissed from considera- 
tion; what I wish to deal with 
here are the full-sized drawings 
given by the designer to the 
worker to guide him. In many 
cases these are tracings from 
the cartoon or enlarged photo- 
graph of the design, and in some 
cases these are traced off once 
more on the canvas, panel or 
other material to be decorated. 
In a few trades full-size outline 
drawings on stiff paper are re- 
quired, and when the work is a 
mosaic composed of large pieces 
which have to be cut to shape, 
two such drawings or tracings 
are required, one of them to be £48 
cut up into “ cutting pieces.” It Ld 
will be well to consider the cs a 
several kinds of work in order. , uN 
What an embroiderer means ~ PY NN. 
by a “working drawing,” at #1 
least when dealing with a de- f 
signer, is the cartoon itself. T 10) Gam 
Embroiderers, as a rule, make 17 se if fi 
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by them. A second set of stencils is often used on a 
wall or frieze already bearing a pattern put on by means 
of another set. Thus a pattern of leaves and branches 
may be crossed by another one of swallows on the 
wing, and all the details in both may be painted as 
freely as they would be if it were in an easel picture. 

In stained glass, artistic marquetry and other work 
of the mosaic sort, in which the separate pieces are large, 
it is customary to prepare two full-size outline drawings 
on brown paper, in all respects alike, and differing from 
a mere tracing from the cartoon in that some lines of 
the latter may be omitted, and others not in the cartoon 
are added. The cartoon may show, for instance, the 
figure of a soldier or a saint, with his features strongly 
outlined and the various colors of his costume indicated 
only by washes melting into one another. But the 
working drawing will omit the 
features, since they will have to 
be supplied after the work is put 
together, and will sharply bound 
the spaces to be occupied by 
different colors which must be 
cut out of different materials. 











These two drawings are num- 
bered to correspond, each space 
surrounded by lines bearing a 
number, and the corresponding 
spaces on the two drawings 











bearing the same number. One 
of the two is also lettered with 























their own tracings from the car- A ¢ 9) <a, 
toon. They vary greatly as to ek : Ce ew 


the material on which they are 
taken, thin muslin, machine net, 
stiff brown paper, ordinary trac- 
ing paper and tissue paper being 
most used. When the tracing 
(which is the actual working 
drawing) is made on transparent 
tracing muslin it is intended to 
be entirely covered over by the 
embroidery or appliqué. The 
blank parts are cut away with 
the scissors after the design is 
tacked on to the stuff which is 
to be ornamented. A muslin 
tracing should, therefore, be used 
only when the pattern is large 
and effective and the material 
strong enough to support it. In 
conveying a large design to a 
flimsy material a tracing on net 
or tissue paper is preferred. The 
work done, the net is pulled out 
thread by thread, or the tissue 
paper picked away in little shreds. 
When the design is complicated 
and contains many delicate lines, 
vegetable tracing paper must be used, unless when, as 
in the case of a closely woven silk or linen stuff, the de- 
sign can be transferred, by means of blue transfer paper 
and a bone or agate tracing point, to the stuff itself. 
Outline tracings or drawings are seldom used except 
for appliqué work. The different parts of the pattern 
are lettered with the names of the requisite colors; they 
are then cut apart ; the various colored silks or velvets 
or plushes which are to make up the work are cut into 
shape by them ; they are next laid in place on the stuff 
which is to serve as backing, following the cartoon, 
which is hung up in sight, and the pieces of velvet or 
other fabrics are stitched on over them. At times sev- 
eral thicknesses of paper and even of pasteboard are 
thus used to stiffen and “ raise” the design. 

The decorative painters’ working drawing usually 
takes the form of a pounce or stencil. The former is 


























A WORKING DRAWING FOR A PAINTING BY EUGENE FROMENTIN, 


(ALSO GIVEN AS A SUBJECT FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING.) 


completed isolated, and obviate the “bars” that must 
be left in a stencil to give strength to the pierced pat- 
tern, the Japanese have adopted a very clever device. 
They cut the stencil through two thicknesses of stiff 
paper, caring not whether certain parts are wholly de- 
tached. Then, laying a very fine open network between, 
they reunite the two layers for the complete stencil 
plate. A large, heavy piece of window glass is placed 
between the paper and the table when cutting, because 
the point of the knife might otherwise stick in the wood 
and make a false cut, which would destroy the useful- 
ness of the stencil. When the cutting is finished the 
paper is varnished heavily on both sides to further stiffen 
it and to make it possible to clean it of any paint that 
may stick to the edges, Good decorative painters now 
use stencils very freely, painting details free-hand and 
blending tints at will within the boundaries furnished 


the names of the requisite colors, 
following the cartoon. This is 
what is called “coloring” a 
working drawing. The one that 
is so “colored” or lettered is 
laid face up on the table or bench. 
The other is cut up into pieces 
of the shapes indicated by the 
lines upon it. If the work in 
hand is marquetry, each piece of 
this “ cutting drawing” is pasted 
or glued on wood of the proper 
grain and color, which is then 
sawed into shape by following 
its outline. If stained glass 
work, the “cutting paper” is 
merely laid on the glass, and the 
glazier’s diamond is run around 
it. When the various pieces of 
wood or marble or glass are all 
cut out they are each marked 
* with the number of its cutting 
paper, and are assembled in their 
proper places on the working 
drawing, which, as will be re- 
membered, also bears the same 
numbers. Then the effect is 
criticised, and the work proceeds. 
At the present time most of 
our mechanics in the various ar- 
tistic trades are capable of mak- 
ing their own working drawings 
Ne from a neatly drawn cartoon. 
But as they will occasionally 
make mistakes, and can seldom 
be depended on to return the 
cartoon uninjured, it is often 
preferable for the amateur to 
make the working drawings him- 
self. ROBERT JARVIS. 





TEMPERA is naturally favor- 
able to sharp and clear definition, so that most tempera 
paintings appear hard in their outlines, a condition not 
unfavorable to the conventionalism of decorative work, 
but often contrary to the appearances of nature, in which 
boundary lines are often very difficult to determine. 
Tempera has the very great advantage of a dull surface, 
so that large cartoons painted in it may he seen from 
any part of the room where they are hung; but as in 
many instances seen in the case of pastels at the great 
art museums, this advantage may be completely neu- 
tralized by protecting the works with glass. The 
Raphael cartoons are now, framed and glazed as they 
hang in a corridor of South Kensington Museum, a strik- 
ing instance of this, for nobody can see them properly. 
Again, the advantage of a dull surface is entirely lost 
when the tempera picture is varnished, as so many 
works in tempera have been, for their preservation. 
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HINTS ON ECONOMIC FIREPLACES. 


,HE hearth should be laid so 
that the outside edge on either 
end will come on a line with 
the outside of the mantel 
bases, as in Fig. 8 a, in the 
September number. This 
should be about 20 inches 
wide from the facing of brick 
to its outer edge (aa, Fig. 8). 
It looks better when the joints 
do not all come on a line, but 
are bond fashion, as in 4, Fig. 
8. Be very careful that the 
carpenter's and mason’s meas- 
urements and plans corre- 
spond, as even a slight differ- 
ence might spoil the effect. 

It is always best to have the carpenter’s work planned 
first, and then furnish the mason with the necessary 
measurements. Figs. 9, 10 and 11 will give a good 
idea how to lay out the working plans. Fig. 9 repre- 
sents a ground plan of the wall, chimney breast and 
brick opening or fireplace. Fig. 10shows on its ground 
plan where the mantel will go up against the chimney 
breast, thus affording the necessary measurements for 
the mason. Fig. 11 is a ground plan of wall line, fire- 
place, mantel, bases and hearth and rear, with the fire- 
place linings as they should be when the carpenter’s and 
mason’s work is completed. 

Before commencing alterations it is important to see 
that all is satisfactory for the construction of a new one. 
See that the maatel or chimney breast is a good width, 
say 4 to 5 feet or over, and that the existing fireplace is 
in good condition, with its flues clear. If it is one that 
has been unused for some time, set fire tosome old news- 
papers in the fireplace hole. If they burn well and no 
smoke comes into the room, it is proof that the draught 
is good. Have the necessary measurements taken; and 
lay out the work accordingly, making the opening in the 
mantel about 3 feet 6 inches in width by 3 feet in height. 
Build the fireplace of brick the desired size, making the 
opening about 2 feet 6 inches in width by 2 feet 4 inches 
in height, and from 14 to 18 inches in depth, narrower 
at the back than at the front, as in Fig. 8. 

In case the fireplace opening ifi the wall is not deep 
enough, the necessary depth will have to be made by 
allowing the mantel to project. Forinstance, if the fire- 
place has a depth of but 8 inches and one of 16 inches 
is desired, the mantel must project 8 inches from the 
inside of an inner moulding on the opening, to the breast 
line, as in Fig. 10 (a). 

A very pretty and artistic fireplace can be made by 
using red unglazed tile, 4x1 inch, for the facing and 
hearth, with fireplace lining of red pressed brick. Let 
a blacksmith make a wrought-iron frame to fit the fire- 
place, so it- will cap the edge of the tile facing, as in 
Fig. 12. The face of the frame should be 1% inch 
wide with a 3 inch return and studded every 4 or 5 
inches with large old bolt heads % to 1 inch in diam- 
eter, hammered a little out of shape to make them 
look as if beaten out on an anvil. Black the iron with 
ivory black paint mixed with a good deal of turpentine 
to make it dry without any gloss, as dead black is much 
in better taste for wrought iron. When making a 
mantel, great care should be taken to select perfectly 
seasoned wood, as a wooden mantel is subjected to 
greater changes of temperature than any other 
piece of furniture in the house. As cracked wood is 
not pleasing to the eye, especially if it happens to be 
enamelled, care should be taken in choosing the wood. 

The mantel No. 1 looks well when carried out, and 
can be built for about $50 complete. This estimate 
would apply more to country towns and villages than to 
cities, where all labor is more costly. This mantel is to 
be made of good clear white pine, painted with two 
coats of white paint and enamelled with an ivory color. 
There are three mirrors in the top, which add much to 
the appearance, but being very much more expensive 
than wood panels, can be omitted if too costly. The 
swags or festoons along the top and under the shelf 
are of roses, daisies and any small flowers painted in 
artistically and gracefully in their natural colors, with 
loops at the top of gilt or colored ribbon. The effect 
when finished is very pretty, and harmonizes well with a 
white and gold bedroom. Design No. 2 represents a 
very plain but neat mantel made of pine or any suitable 
wood painted and enamelled in light sky blue, delicate 








pink, light green orlavender. Across one corner of the 
wood and on the glass is painted a bough laden with 
fruit or blossoms. A pretty effect is obtained by tint- 
ing the mantel a very light olive green, almost white, 
and painting across the corner a bough with a few 
bright red apples here and there, as indicated in the 
illustration. Another scheme is to enamel the mantel 
in ivory and paint across the corner a branch of dog- 
wood, either with the blossoms or the leaves and 
berries. The latter is a bright and cheerful decoration, 
as the growth of the dogwood is naturally very suitable, 
while the green leaves and bright red berries show to 
good advantage against the ivory white ground. 

The hearth and facing in the design No. 2 can be 
made of pressed brick, tile or speckled brick, though if 
used with the apples or dogwood berries decoration, the 
pressed or Philadelphia bricksare the best. The details 
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MANTEL IN SENATE CHAMBER, NEW CAPITOL, ALBANY. 


of Design No. 3 works out beautifully in ivory white 
with ivory white tile facing and hearth, and black iron 
lining with a bright brass frame around the fireplace 
opening. The wreaths on the top and twining stalk 
around the columns are to be painted with dark green 
leaves and the ribbons in gold; the buttons forming the 
swags are to be painted to represent mother-of-pearl 
strung together upon a thin line of black paint the 
width of a piece of fine cord. This design in a 
dead olive green, with the ribbons, swags and wreaths in 
gold paint, is effective. The term “dead” used in con- 
nection with paint means without gloss ; this finish can 
always be obtained by using more turpentine than oil in 
mixing the paint; if the latter is bought ready for use, it 
can be thinned down considerably with turpentine to 
get the desired finish, even though several more coats 
have to be applied to the wood. 

Design No. 4 makes a very handsome and artistic 
mantel in antique oak, ash or whitewood, or in stained 
cherry, hazel or pine. It is an inexpensive mantel to 
make, and when worked in dark antique oak, with red 
tile or brick facings and hearth and black iron fire set, 
is a very artistic fireplace. Theshelf, instead of project- 
ing entirely, is partly formed by a recess, and bulges 
out in the centre, under which are brackets to support 
it. The top of the mantel, it will be seen, is also a shelf. 
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Design No. 5 represents a mantel in any of the native 
woods with natural finish, but is more particularly 
suitable for antique oak or ash made darker than the 
natural color by filling the wood before varnishing it. 
This, when executed in the proper manner, will be 
most pleasing. Have the mantel made of well-seasoned 
quartered oak the right size to fit the chimney breast, 
and after the woodwork is complete, rub into the grain 
a good filler darkened with burnt utber paint to the 
desired shade. Wheeler's patent wood filler is prefer- 
able for all such work, as it has a very transparent 
body, and when dry forms a very hard surface, thus 
keeping the wood from being easily dented. The mantel 
should next have a good coat of hard oil finish and be 
allowed to dry. Then another coat of hard oil should 
be applied and let alone for two or three days or more, 
If care has been taken to keep all gritty matter out of 
the varnish, and the wood was well dusted before apply- 
ing it, the mantel with its two coats of finish should 
look very well. But if a finer surface is desired, take 
pulverized pumice-stone, and with water and a piece of 
white felt rub the surface of the varnish until the de- 
sired smoothness is obtained. * Then rub off the remain- 
ing pumice with a soft cloth or piece of flannel dipped 
in crude oil; this cleans the surface and gives it a slight 
gloss. Now the mantel is ready for its decoration, and 
to do this properly obtain at some tinsmith’s a few sheets 
of iron, medium thickness, and witha pair of tin shears cut 
the iron in jagged strips to fit around the mirror frame 
and across the body of the mantel, as illustrated in the 
drawing. Before nailing it to the woodwork, lay the 
strips on a pine board, and with a round-faced hammer 
dent the surface here and there to relieve its flatness 
and to impart an odd and old-fashioned appearance. 
Then with large and small headed nails fasten the pieces 
to the mantel and paint them with ivory black, using 
several coats to prevent possible rust. On either side 
of the mirror are three armed candlesticks or cande- 
labra, which add much to the appearance, These may 
often be picked up at some junk orcurio shop. If they 
are in any metal but iron, give them a coat of black to 
correspond with the iron-work. 

A brick or tile facing and hearth of red will look 
better with this mantel than any other color. With a 
black iron frame and lining, this will make one of the 
oddest and most unique affairs imaginable, though 
simple in construction and comparatively inexpensive. 

Many other suggestions might be added, but in this 
paper simplicity and practical utility have been the chief 
aim. [A series with decoration of a more decidedly 
artistic character, but yet strictly economical to construct, 
will be given soon. | HARRY ADAMS. 
(Concluded.) 


THE London Globe protests against the plague of petty 
prettiness in modern homes and the whole system of 
encumbering them with sham artistic rubbish, saying, 
among other well-expressed advice : 

“There are moments when the man of sane mind 
feels inclined to rebel against gimcracks. He has grown 
accustomed to seeing French sabots standing about in 
all directions doing duty for flower vases, pincushions, 
or what women like to call ‘tidies ;) but when ‘ barbo- 
tine ware’ is done with gutta-percha flowers upon his 
own bath slippers, he feels it is time for open expostu- 
lation, and thinks that his women folk might find some 
better employment for their time than scratching pic- 
tures (the ruder the better) upon oyster shells, and filling 
up the lines with red sealing wax dissolved in methyla- 
ted spirit. Even the fact that this is suggested by a 
fashionable ladies’ paper fails to convince him of its use- 
fulness; nor is he propitiated by being presented with 
a pair of the shells for ash trays. One of the advan- 
tages of these decorative arts, we are told, is that they 
are quickly finished. The artist’s skill is reckoned by his 
rate of production. Every room in the house soon gets 
filled up with the gimcracks made by the sons and 
daughters of the family. There was a run on milking 
stools, buc by the time each room was provided with 
half a dozen, whose eighteen rickety legs were always 
giving way, the fashion for milking stools fortunately 
died a natural death. At present we suffer from every 
table being overloaded with photograph frames. Of 
these, as of the making of books, there seems no end, 
since they unfortunately lend themselves to every possi- 
ble shape and every style of decoration. Glass, brass, 
carving, painting, are pressed into service. No honor is 
paid to the portrait—that is a secondary consideration ; 
the object that is intended to be admired is the frame.” 











LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 


XVII.—ROSES DECORATIVELY TREATED. 


THE manner of painting roses for decorative work has 
changed considerably in recent years. Once it was the 
aim of the artist 
to reproduce 
minutely all the 
details of the 
flower; to give 
the number of 
veins in each 
leaf, and make 
the work a pho- 
tographically 
accurate fac- 
simile of nature. 
Now, for decora- 
tive work, a dec- 
orative style of 
treatment, with 
the subject 
slightly conven- 
tionalized, is 
preferred. The 
flower is out- 
lined ; very little 
if any attempt is 
made to gain the 
effect of per- 
spective; and 
strong shadows 
suggesting high 
relief are entire- 
ly abandoned. 
The ideal, espe- 
cially in china 
painting, now is 
to obtain an ef- 
fect of flatness, 
while retaining sufficient resemblance to nature, so that 
the species of flower depicted may be instantly recog- 
nized in spite of its being slightly conventionalized. 

This style of painting has created a great interest 
throughout the country, and as it appears from many in- 
quiries on the 
subject that 
there are num- 
bers who wish 
to obtain per- 
sonal and perti- 
nent advice but 
are unable to do 
so, some prac- 
tical instruction 
upon decorative 
flower painting 
may be timely 
and valuable. 

The pinkroses 
generally se- 
lected are the 
“Sunset,” 
“ Madame Wat- 
ville” and the 
“Mermet.” In 
the “Sunset” 
rose all the low- 
er petals are 
pale yellow at 
their bases, 
gradually grow- 
ing warmer and 
brighter as they 


merge into the 
pink. For this 
color, mixing 


yellow, silver 

yellow or orange 

yellow and yel- 

low ochre are required ; also carmine No.1 or 2, dark 

green No. 7 for shading, or in some cases violet of iron. 
Most teachers vary somewhat in their methods and 

the mediums they employ. Each one has a favorite 

preparation of thick oil, or tinting oil; but almost 

all are good, provided that they do not weaken the 


“NIGHT.” 


“ MORNING.” 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


colors too much. Two varieties always easily ob- 
tained are: fat oil, which may be made by the artist; 
and the garden lavender oil that is kept for sale by all 
druggists. Pour half a teaspoonful of fat oil into 


any small saucer; if it is very thick, add enough tur- 
pentine to make it about the consistency of the lavender 
oil; an equal quantity of the latter should be poured out 
Now put upon your palette a sufficient 


in another dish. 





(GIVEN AS A SUBJECT FOR CHINA PAINTING.) 


quantity of each color needed for your subject, and mix 
them thoroughly with the knife. Have ready two clean, 
flat, camel-hair brushes in wooden handles. The three- 
eighths size made specially for this kind of work is best. 
There is a No, 2, which has a little longer hair, and so 





(GIVEN AS A SUBJECT FOR CHINA PAINTING.) 


carries more paint, but does not cover quite as much 
ground ; also a No. 4, which is better for large leaves 
and flowers. Dip your brush in the turpentine and pat it 
on aclean rag, so that it will not be too full; for too much 
turpentine thins the paint and makes the color streaky, 
quite spoiling the effect of this kind of painting. Touch 


A DECORATIVE PANEL BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 
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the brush in the fat oil and in the lavender oil just 
enough to make it pliable; then dip it in the mixing 
yellow. It is important to work the brush upon the 
palette, so as to have the color thoroughly mixed with 
the oil, and yet to be careful not to have it too thick. 
Now lay on the lightest tone of yellow in the petals with 
one broad sweep. The shade should be a trifle deeper 
than required to atone for the loss in firing. Then 
charge your 
brush instantly 
with silver yel- 
low, blend it in- 
to the mixing 
yellow, carrying 
it up as far as ne- 
cessary, adding 
the yellow ochre 
in the same way 
for the last tone. 


Next, with a 
clean brush, 
work the car- 


mine in and the 
violet of iron (if 
that be used for 
the shading) or 
a thin wash of 
the green No. 7, 
where a_ gray 
shade is requir- 
ed. The car- 
mine can be 
washed right in- 
to the yellow 
without spoiling 
the color. The 
yellow ochre can 
be omitted if de- 
sired. These 
directions may 
seem rather 
complicated, but 
with a little 
practice they can easily be mastered and a perfect rose 
painted without showing a single brush mark. 

The rose you intend to copy should be carefully ex- 
amined before the work is commenced, so that you know 
exactly where each color is to be laid on, to express the 
form of the pet- 
als and the con- 
struction of the 


flower. It is a 
good plan to 
make a water- 


color sketch first, 
as at some sea- 
sons it is diffi- 
cult to obtain 
the natural flow- 
ers for models. 
For the leaves 
silver yel- 
low, mixing yel- 


use 


low, applegreen, 
emerald stone 
green, green No. 
7, brown green, 
violet of iron, 
deep blue green 
and gray No. 6. 
All these colors 
should be pre- 
pared inthe 
same way as 
those for the 
flowers. Suffi- 
cient gray No. 6 
should be mixed 
with the apple 
green to destroy 
its crudeness ; 
and enough sil- 
ver yellow added 
to the brown green and the green No. 7 to give them 
warmth. Begin the leaves with the lightest tone, work 
from the centre out, shading asrequired and blending one 
color into the other exactly asa leaf is washed in with wa- 
ter-colors.. After the work is dry, the paint can be cleaned 
off from the edge where it has gone over the outline in 
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working. The vein should be taken out of the middle of 
each leaf with a sharp-pointed stick and then filled with 
a thin coat of apple green and gray mixed; outline it 
on either side. Each vein should be the shape of a very 
long thin letter V not taken out to the point of the leaf, 
but only for about two thirds of the length. Let the 
outline form a deep point. On one side of this outline 
enly make a few straight lines of uneven length in 
groups of twos and threes, just to indicate the veins. 
The outline of each leaf should not be serrated, to destroy 
their conventional repose, nor, on the other hand, should 
it be too rigid and hard; but undulating, to give the 
impression of an irregular edge. For the sake of variety 
some of the leaves should be painted in blue-green tones. 
Upon these use the deep blue green thinly for high 
lights, and the green No.7 for light and dark tones. 
For yellow-green leaves take apple green and gray, some 
pure touches of silver yellow, brown green and yellow, 
green No. 7 and yellow. A touch of violet of iron can 
beintroduced now and then to give life and color. For 
the backs of reddish green leaves, use emerald stone 
green and violet of iron mixed 
with a trifle of pure color if de- 
sired. For purplish shades, use 
deep blue green and violet of 
iron mixed. 

Fo; the stems use apple green 
and gray No. 6 with yellow for 
the light tones, and emerald 
stone green and green No. 7 
with a little yellow for dark 
shades. Make a point of one 
corner of the brush and sweep 
them in with one long stroke. 
Outline both stems and leaves 
with green No. 7. Remember 
that oil should never be used 
with the paints for outlining. 
For the flower outlines, use deep 
red brown or violet of iron. The 
best brush for this work is a 
tracer No. 3, size No. 1. 

After the work has been dried 
and before it is outlined a thin 
wash of the color should be ap- 
plied on those parts where the 
painting seems a little weak. 
This must be done carefully, 
however, or the color underneath 
will be washed up. 

Rose Pompadour should ‘be 
used for the Mermet rose, which 
has a purplish tinge that is not 
found in either of the carmines. 

Itis a very good plan for a beginner to draw a few leaves 
or petals of a rose and practice on them before commenc- 
ing any important piece of work. If the pupil finds it 
impossible to blend the colors with the brush at first, a 
pad made of a small piece of chamois tied over a piece of 
cotton, held loosely in the fingers, can be substituted. 
With such a pad the colors can be easily run into each 
other. The student should not depend too much on this 
assistance, but strive to acquire dexterity with the brush. 
There are some shades of pink roses for which carnation 
No. 1, can be used in the place of the carmines. 

Never mix the paints with the brush, but use a palette 
knife for that purpose. Some teachers advise mixing 
the oils directly with the paints; but without the worker 
has had some experience they are apt to put in too 
much, which is certain to render the paint liable to 
chip off; for if more than a slight wash is used the 
paint is certain to chip off; on the other hand, too thin 
a coating has a weak appearance after firing. 

M. B. ALLING. 


“ROSES. 





“ NIGHT” and “ MORNING,” by Puvis de Chavannes. 
These reproductions from large panels would be, in 
their present size, admirable subjects for china paint- 
ing. As part of the scheme for the decoration, of a 
pair of Royal Worcester vases, with ornamented frames 
in gold jewelled, or the centres of oval plaques, they 
would be admirable if treated delicately and somewhat 
conventionally. Those familiar with the works of this 
artist will know that his harmonies are distinguished 
by peculiar delicacy and subtlety. Strong colors should 
therefore be avoided, and the scheme of either be 
worked all in pale, soft tints. From the engravings 
of the figures it is evident that they would be effective 
if worked in monochrome only—in blues, for example, 
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varying in depth, until something like the effect of 
It is 
obvious that “ Night” requires a cooler color scheme than 


cameo or pate-sur-pate decoration was secured. 
“Morning.” Dull blues and silvery grays, with primrose 
used discreetly, might be appropriate for it, while 
pearly tints, rose and delicate azure would fitly express 
the idea of dawn, the subject of the second panel. 


THE USE OF GOLD IN CHINA PAINTING. 


THE process of applying gold on china is really very 
simple ; but the slightest inattention to the fundamental 
principles will cause failure. We recommend, therefore 
reading the following plain instructions just before 
commencing work each time, until the required skill 
has been acquired. Do not omit to heed any one of 
them because it may appear trivial and tiresome. 


AS extreme cleanliness is absolutely necessary for the 
successful application of gold, it is most important to 
keep for your gold work a special palette, special 
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brushes that have never been used for any other work, 
a special covered jar containing turpentine, and fresh, 
clean rags, to be used only for drying your stipplers ; 
also keep a palette knife for gold only. This need not 
be cleaned so long as it be kept free from dust, because 
it is needless to waste a grain of the precious metal by 
wiping off what is left upon either palette or knife , since 
it remains good forever. Therefore you can safely put 
out fresh gold again and again on the same _ palette. 
A steel palette knife is much more convenient than the 
bone knife, sometimes recommended. Gold being the 


superior metal, steel is powerless to harm it. 


RINSE your brushes, when finished, with turpentine 
provided for the purpose, after first carefully scraping 
from them all the gold you can on to the palette. After 
atime you will leave quite a quantity of gold at the bot- 
tom of the jar; this can of course be used again. 


BE very sure before painting with the gold that the 
china you are about to decorate is absolutely clean. If 
it has been much handled in painting, wash the parts to 
be covered with gold in clean turpentine or alcohol. 


IF the gold on the glass slab is at all hard and dry, as 
it is apt to become after a time, hold it over a spirit 
lamp or gas flame. Take care to avoid smoking it, of 
course, and to that end let the gold be uppermost away 
from the flame. The heat will render it just as soft as 
when quite new. Now with a palette knife take as much 
as you need from the slab, and grind it on your palette 
with some turpentine until it is the consistency of fairly 
thick cream ; moisten your brush with turpentine; then 


FOR CHINA PAINTING WITH NATURALISTIC TREATMENT. 





fill it freely with the gold and lay it on evenly, working 
it on the china as you go along, so that it bites well. 

IF the gold is put on unevenly, in lumps, your mixture 
is too thick, and you must add more turpentine ; if too 
thin the china will show through in places. To obviate 
this, add more gold, and incorporate it with that already 
upon the palette until it is quite smooth and even. 





WHEN your gold is laid, dry it in the oven until it 
ceases to be in the least sticky ; then examine it care- 
If any 

and 


fully, and retouch any places that are too thin. 
parts are lumpy or rough, scrape them down 
retouch. By this means broad, solid masses of gold may 
be successfully laid on completely with one firing. 

For stippling mix your gold a little thicker than for 
painting, and spread it evenly upon the palette; then, 
holding your stippler at right angles with the surface you 
are working upon, dab it first in the gold and then on 
the china, starting with a full brush where you want it 

thickest and working it out to 

the edges. When you have fin- 
ished with the stippler, rinse all 
the gold out of it into your jar ; 
then dip it in alcohol and rub it 
backward and forward ona clean 
cloth until it is quite dry and 
looks like new. If you leave the 
stippler to dry, without previ- 
ously cleansing it, you will spoil 
it, because in that case the hairs 
will certainly cling together. 


GOLD fires well at rose heat ; 
too strong a firing burns it off ; 
on the other hand, if underfired 
it does not adhere properly. 

AFTER firing burnish with a 
glass burnisher to as high a de- 
gree of lustre as you require. 
The more you burnish the more 
polished the surface becomes. 
Remember that acertain amount 
of burnishing is necessary to 
bring the gold to its proper tone. 
To the inexperienced eye a sur- 
face will not always look prop- 
erly covered until the burnisher 
is applied; so on receiving a 
piece from the kiln never be too 
hasty in judging its success. 


PEAR in mind that gold, being opaque, so long as it is 
thick enough to hide the white surface beneath any 
extra thickness is sheer waste ; not only is it waste, but 
so thick a coat is liable to crack in the firing, 


A HARD glaze, like that on the French china, Haviland, 
or Belleek ware, takes much less gold than a soft glaze. 
The ivory white ware fairly absorbs the gold, and gener- 
ally needs a second application and firing. 

It is best to use hard gold, that is to say, unfluxed 
gold, for soft ware or when painting over colorthat has 
been fired ; it is more economical and altogether better. 

NEVER be tempted to buy gold of the second quality 
because it is a little lower in price. Pure gold has its 
fixed market value, and you must expect to pay a fair 
price for the unadulterated article. 


KEEP everything that has to do with the gold entirely 
separate from your colors; also guard zealously both 
your implements and the gold itself from dust or un- 
cleanliness of any kind. 


THESE rules are so simple that it would seem almost 
impossible for a person of the most average ability to 
fail ; yet from lack of perfect cleanliness or inattention to 
the proper consistency of the gold, failure is frequent. 


THE taste of the present season has run to a lavish, 
and at times excessive use of gold. Yet, unlike most 
colors, gold has a more vulgar effect when used 
meagrely in lines and spots than when it is made the 
chief feature in the decoration and employed liberally. 
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ART NEEDLEWORK. 


THE STOLE AND ITS DECORATION. 

THE stole for both priest and deacon used at the 
altar, made after the approved Gothic model, is 3 yards 
long, and, measuring from the half downward—whereby 
a length of one yard and a half, or 54 inches, is de- 
scribed—it is regulated in width, as follows: At the 
centre, behind, it is 2% inches wide; at the end of 10 
inches, it is 3 inches wide; at the end of 34 inches, it is 
3t¢ inches wide; at the end of 44 inches, it is 34 inches 
wide, and for the remaining 10 inches, it continues to 
expand from 34 inches, until it reaches a width of 6 
inches at the extreme end. It may seem that unneces- 
sary precision is shown in these directions for the shape 
of the stole ; but, as its symmetry depends greatly upon 
its almost imperceptible increase in width, this nicety of 
gradation is important and must be followed accurately. 

There are numerous ways of ornamenting this variety 
of stole; but, whatever else may be the design worked 
upon it, a cross at each end, and one in the middle of 
the back, are strictly required by the usages of the Church. 
These crosses may be either simple or florid, wrought 
only in gold—for gold is allowed by the rubric to repre- 
sent every color but black and purple—or with colors re- 
flected from those of the vestment mingled with gold. 

The decoration of the stole should always correspond 
as nearly as possible with the ornamentation on the 
other vestments. The materials of which the stole is 
made should be the same as those of the vestment with 


Bow 
—— 


which it is to be used. The stoles of the celebrant and 
the deacon may be cut from one yard and a half of silk 
24 inches wide, as it is quite admissible, and usual, to 
join the stole exactly in the centre of the back, and to 
embroider or to transfer the cross over the seam. The 
quantity of silk named is calculated for stoles which are 
to be bound with lace, and will not therefore require 
turnings to be left in the superior material. But if it be 
planned to have a cord edging, the upper silk must be 
as wide. as the lining, that each may turn inward to 
make a neat edge for the cord to be sewn along. It is 
clear then that a 24-inch fabric of any kind will not cut 
two stoles of the regulation width, if turnings be required. 
The making up of the stole depends in a great 
measure upon its needlework adornment. If only the 
three crosses be worked upon it, a half-inch border of 
woven lace will add materially to its conieliness ; and if 
it be handsomely embroidered the whole way along, as 
it frequently is, a simple cord sewn along its edges will 
be in the best taste. The fringe—for the stole should 
always be fringed at its ends—may be from 2 to 3 
inches deep. One deeper than this is not advisable. 
In ancient times the stole had a row of little silver or 
gold bells fastened along its ends. These appendages, 
which were called “tintinnabulum,” and, sometimes, 
“campanula,” denoted great honor and dignity. In 
lieu of these little bells, twisted chains of silver and gold, 
of exquisite workmanship. with pendants of the same 
metals, were often attached to the old English stole. 
Where gold has been used in the embellishment of 
the stole, there is an excuse for a plain gold fringe, 
which is always a suitable appendage; or, the colors 
in the needlework may be mixed through the fringe and 
streaked, as it were, with gold. Where the three crosses 
are to be the only adornment of the stole, there isa 
much-adopted plan of working them, for transfer, on 
velvet pasted upon holland, cutting them out afterward, 





and leavinga mere suspicion of velvet beyond the edging 
cord. This expedient answers well, particularly tor a 
simple cross with a bold outline, and is commendable 
for two principal reasons: The first being, that the 














rich material of the stole is saved from risk of damage, 
should it not be convenient to finish the embroidery off 
at once ; and the second, that it enables the worker to 
dispense with a large frame; as one of 18 inches long 
will answer both for transferring and embroidering. 

The Roman stole is wider and shorter than that of 
the old Gothic type, and joined in the centre by a seam 
cut on the cross, as shown in our illustration, that it 
may set smoothly round the neck. Its usual dimensions 
are 8 feet 6 inches long by 4 inches broad, till within 6 
inches of the end, where it begins to expand toa width 
of 94 inches at the extreme end. Owing tothe extended 
width of the Roman stole, larger crosses are, very con- 
sistently, usually employed for its embellishment than 
can be figured upon the Gothic stole. 

Two stoles— one of purple, the other of white—are re- 
quired for the baptismal service. The purple stole is 
put on by the priest at the beginning of the ceremony, 














and worn until the words “ Dost thou believe,” etc., are 
about to be pronounced, when it is exchanged for the 
white stole. Although sometimes a stole, purple on one 
side and white upon the other, is made to answer the 


purpose of the two distinct stoles, yet it is a custom 
only tolerated by the Church where sheer necessity, 
arising from lack of means, can be made the excuse for 
the expedient. The violet stole may be decorated only 
with simple crosses embroidered in gold, or gold silk, 
upon the ends and back. One of our illustrations shows 
a florid design for this stole. The white stole may 
be of very rich materials and work. Very elaborate and 
beautiful designs are frequently worked on the white 
baptismal stole, particularly, as is not unusual, when 
the parents, or the sponsors of the infant, present the 
priest with the stoles for the ceremony. 

The confessional stole is always of violet, the peniten- 
tial color, figured with simple crosses of gold, or of gold 
color. It is usually about 2} inches, or seldom more 
than 3 inches wide, and, more often than not, is of the 
same width from end to end, and 2} yards long. It 
may be lined, either with violet or with gold color; the 
former is generally preferred. 

The preaching stole, like the vestments of the altar, 
must be always of the color of the day. It is seldom 
seen very plainly adorned, having either richly-orna- 
mented crosses worked at the ends, or an embroidered 
pattern spreading all over it, in addition to the three 
crosses, which must be figured upon every stole. As 
the ample and proper surplice is one yard and a quarter 
long, the preaching stole, which should not fall below 
the surplice, should be two yards and a quarter long, 
and somewhat wider than the stole foraltar use. There 
is no arbitrary rule for the dimensions of the Gothic 
preaching stole; those of the Roman standard are as 


follows: 2} yards long and 43 inches wide, till within 
8 inches of the bottom ; it then increases gradually to 
9 inches across at the extreme lower end. As it is 
joined cross-wise in the middle of the back, that it may 
set easily round the collar, it is necessary to remark 
that the measurement of 2} yards must be secured along 
the outer edge. By the inner edge, the length of the 
Roman preaching stole is 2 yards and 3 inches. The 
Gothic as well as the Roman stole should have a hand- 
some fringe along the ends, and a cord and tassels 
attached to each side, to confine it over the breast of the 
minister. These appendages may be either of gold, or 
of a mixture comprising the colors in the work and the 
shade of the ground, enriched by strands of gold. 

The baptismal stole is worn pendant, z.¢., not crossed 
upon the breast, and is best made a full half yard 
shorter than the stole for the eucharistic office. It may 
also be wider than the last-mentioned, and, if more than 
3 inches wide in the middle, may be joined slantwise 
like the Roman stole, in order that it may fit well round 
the neck. Only gold, silver, or gold color, may be used 
on the white baptismal stole. Silver embroidery on the 
white ground is very chaste, and may be used to any 
extent. There is but one objection to it—its aptitude 
to tarnish quickly. The white baptismal stole should 
be lined, and finished off with fringe at the ends, and 
with 2 cord and tassels to confine it over the breast, 
like the preaching stole. Although the designs given 
here are intended especially for their purpose, yet the 
crosses especially are beautiful motives for all sorts of 
ecclesiastical decoration, whether for permanent em- 
broidery or more temporary decoration at festivals. So 
again the decoration of the stole may easily be adapted 
for the orphreys that are used upon many altar-cloths; 
especially in company with the floriated crosses, whether 
powdered over in comparatively small size, or enlarged 
to a size important enough for central decorations. 
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NO. 957.—PORTION OF A BORDER. (Woollen <loth, with an appliqué pattern in silks of different tints, outlined with silver thread.) 


DRAWN BY CAMILLE Piton. From an ancient specimen in the South Kensington Museum, London. 
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DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED PORTIERE, BY M. L. MACOMBER. (FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 127.) 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS—THEIR HANGING 
AND ARRANGEMENT. 





I.—THE GALLERY, AND ITS FITTINGS. 

THE art of hanging a gallery with pictures, so that 
each is displayed, according to its merits, to the best 
advantage, is not entirely dependent upontaste. There are 
a few broad principles which most rule the arrangement 
of every collection, whether it be as large as that of the 
Louvre or only a small loan exhibition formed to sup- 
plement a church fair. Although, for the most part, in 
dealing with galleries that have a top light and wall 
surfaces expressly designed for the purpose, the amateur 
depends on professional help; yet any art lover may 
chance to find himself upon a committee entrusted with 
such a task. Many of the principles that concern the 
lighting and grouping of paintings in galieries may be 
applied equally to the arrangement of more in the home. 

That pictures are best seen in a room receiving the 
whole of its light from the roof is a point conceded by 
all designers of galleries. Yet a roof entirely of glass 
is not altogether satisfactory ; for too much light is 
almost as disastrous as toolittle. The best illumination 
is undoubtedly by a lantern roof if the room be high, 
while a system of flat skylights is better adapted for a 
lesslofty one. If a roof, whether lantern-shaped or flat, 
be partially or entirely glazed, if the season and climate 
permit it, a vellarium, or canopy, suspended within 
the gallery adds to the effect more than any one could 
possibly imagine, if he had not actually experimented 
with such a contrivance and proved the difference for 
himself. The vellarium may be flat, just muslin 
stretched on a frame, or canopied, like the roof of a tent ; 
in either case a pleated valance should hang from it, 
about three feet from the walls of the room, and say 
seven feet from the ground. In other words, the vella- 
rium should be like a huge umbrella above the spectator’s 
head. The illusion of a panorama is largely dependent 
upon a similar factor; the screen over the eyes worn by 
engravers upon wood and draughtsmen employed on 
delicate precise work is a yet more familiar instance of 
the application of the same principle. The ideal gallery, 
therefore, has a darkened centre, with no direct, and 
little transmitted light falling upon any objects, within 
its walls, except the pictures. The theory of a pic- 
ture is unquestionably to represent the scene it depicts 
as though it were viewed in actual existence through a 
hole in the wall; the frame being the substitute for the 


architectural fenestration of such an opening. This is — 


not a merely fanciful definition, but a logical explanation 
of the theory of all pictures that exist as pictures, and 
not as wall decoration. For it is obvious that all other 
decoration, whether on furniture, fabrics, the architectural 
panels of a building—in fact, wherever “ decorative” art 
is applicable-—should be kept conventional and never de- 
stroy that idea of theactual surface, which it is of the first 
importance to efface in a picture. Mural decoration 
may be lighted sufficiently to be effective as dec- 
oration, but a picture needs light enough to reveal 
its full beauties. Having indicated the ideal lighting, 
when every possible aid can be given to the display of 
the works exhibited, and when, as for instance in a 
dealer’s gallery, it is of vital importance to spare no 
cost to secure the very best result, we can discuss 
those modificatious. which prevent anything like this 
perfection of illumination in most cases. If a room 
lighted from the roof be not possible, then the next best 
is one with very high windows facing the north, 
and with no other opening for the admission of light ; 
windows in the east are not entirely objectionable, 
but a south or west aspect makes the problem 
of successful lighting well-nigh impossible. The light 
should enter nowhere at a lower level than that some- 
what above the eye of one standing upright in the room: 
To this end, the windows existing must be screened to at 
least six feet from the floor, provided sufficient light 
remains. Where this cannot be accomplished, it would 
be as well to forego any attempt at showinga collection of 
oils or water-colors ; etchings and prints may be seen 
wherever there is light enough to read a newspaper sus- 
pended on the same wall; for it is evident that a dark 
corner, where nothing short of an advertising poster 
would be legible, is undesirable for a work of art. Yet, 
in private houses it is harder to find the exception to 
such a practice than therule. It is surely absurd to 
spend a large amount of money upon a picture and then 
hang it where a mere vague suggestion of its chief 
forms is all that the average visitor can discover. - Not- 


withstanding this self-evident mistake, as a matter of 
fact nine tenths of the pictures in private houses are 
practically invisible by daylight ; and too often equally 
impossible to see thoroughly when the apartment in 
which they are hung is artificially lighted. Granted 
that the first essential of sufficient light, without direct 
sunshine, is obtainable, then almost any room so situated 
may be converted into a picture gallery. It is better for 
the pictures that the fittings of the room are not too 
ornate, and that all florid decoration of the sort artists 
call “ noisy” be forbidden, or if already existing, that it 
be masked so far as possible. For the walls, drapery 
of some sort is the ideal background. Whether this is 
formed of rich silk, brocaded tapestry in low tones of 
olive, claret or crimson, and whether such are hung in 
folds or strained tightly are comparatively minor details. 
A dull claret color is as good as any; dark greens 
almost black, dull heavy lead colors and dark blues 
may be employed successfully ; but the first named is on 
the whole the best. This color, however, is only the 
best when oil paintings or large and rich water-colors 
are to be hung upon it. For etchings, dainty sketches 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PEN DRAWING BY FORTUNY. 


in water-colors and the like, a bright scheme of deco- 
ration should be adopted. Mr. Whistler's arrangements 
of his various shows were always notable and success- 
ful. In one he had white walls with gray mouse-color 
dado and draperies, and here and there a few touches 
of faded rose pink ; in another, known irreverently as “ the 
mustard pot,” pale yellows and browns were employed. 
Mr. Twachtmann lately showed great taste in the decora- 
tion of his exhibition. The walls had a transparent 
white muslin stretched tightly over a “ coffee with cream” 
color background, the skirting and woodwork, with 
the curtains, being also of the same coffee color. In 
Mr. Mortimer Meupes’s “ Japan” exhibition, the walls 
and festooned drapery above were of peach-blow muslin 
with a sheeny, silk-like surface ; the carpet, settees and 
the vellarium were white. Papered and kalsomined 
walls are not so satisfactory; the frames tell out in 
hard parallelograms and their’ cast shadows are rigid 
upon such a surface. Gold is always a good back- 
ground. A gilded canvas of somewhat tarnished hue 
or a gold Japanese leather paper simulating a fabric in 
texture can hardly be surpassed, even by drapery. 


Indeed, in some respects, such a wall surface is pref- 
erable to any other, for there is a sense of cleanliness 
and absence of any harborage for dust when this is 
used, that, for an exhibition to be open any length of 
time, are factors worth securing. The terra-cotta often em- 
ployed seems to kill the values of the reds and to accen- 
tuate the force of the greens in a way that is unpleasing. 

The next thing to consider is the mechanical hang- 
ing of the pictures, which depends on the character 
of the exhibition and the building. If the latter be a 
temporary structure, or has walls so rough that nail- 
holes are deemed to be of no consequence, then the 
simple way of driving in separate nails for each picture 
may as well be adopted. If the room is to be used fre- 
quently for a like purpose, and the pictures are hung in 
rows so high that the topmost comes just under the 
festoons of drapery which should depend from the cornice, 
or from the frieze below it, then the vertical cords are 
hidden by the lower tiers of pictures. But 
only one or two rows are thus suspended, the lines 
formed by the cords are somewhat irritating. In at 
least one London gallery a plan somewhat ingenious 
has been adopted. The walls have projecting pieces of 
wood, bracket-shape in section. Each picture has 
common screws applied in the back of its frame at the 
desired level. These are lifted on to the ledge, and keep 
the picture in place by its own weight without other 
fastening. In certain cases where the picture is liable 
to be jerked off its support by a person leaning against 
it, an eyelet, fitting over a nail, replaces the screw, and 
at the same time assures the complete safety of the work. 

Only those who have had much experience of practical 
hanging can realize the time and labor saved by such 
a method. When a gallery is being hung, pictures are 
shifted hither and thither dozens of times; and as some are 
of considerable weight, and all demand careful handling, 
any system that economizes both work and waiting is 
worth a trial. To alter the position of a screw that is 
driven into the frame but half an inch or thereabouts is 
easy enough; but to alter the length of a cord so that it 
is true and the picture depends in a mathematically 
exact level is not so easy. With a heavy picture, the 
strain of the cord is an awkward item to gauge before- 
hand; if wire be used, it is less easy to lengthen or con- 
tract. In any case, this system of screws is beyond 
doubt the best for a permanent gallery in which many 
exhibitions are held, and consequently very many changes 
made in the disposition of the pictures. With such an 


when 


_ arrangement, the frames are arranged to hide the walls 


completely. Should any interstices appear, they are 
hidden by pieces of the same drapery used above and 
below the picture area. The highest row needs tilting 
forward, while the row below the level of the chair rail 
requires to be “ strutted ” out, so that the eye catches the 
plane of each picture easily without the visitor having 
either to crane his neckin the first case orto stoop down. 
If the wall space be insufficient to accommodate the 
contributors, screens may be erected for the smaller 
frames. These are generally of rough wood covered 
with a fabric to match the walls. If likely to be used 
frequently, they are set on wheels for convenience of 
shifting. About six feet is the average height, the base 
about three feet broad, the top about six inches. 
Thus the sides are slanting and the ends a blunt 
isosceles triangle. Great care should be taken in their 
introduction. They spoil the whole effect of a gallery, 
and hinder the circulation of a crowd of visitors. With 
the exception of engravings or works more interesting 
for their subject than technique, pictures hung on such 
screens do not tell with the same effect. Artists hate 
them; yet in certain circumstances they are unavoid- 
able. Easels to display a picture “ not in competition ” 
or “received too late for hanging” are also useful ad- 
juncts employed. Care should be taken that they are 
screwed to the floor. Folding screens are also used in 
some galleries, but these also.should be fixed ; for minia- 
tures or small water-colors they are satisfactory. For the 
exhibition of studies or diagrams, a stand. with a cen- 
tral pillar bearing projecting frames, like the leaves of an 
opened book, each glazed on both its sides, is a useful 
thing for reference, but not to be considered in showing 
new works. As a rule, the wall space, from at 
least two feet from the floor to about nine or ten feet 
above it, is alone really adapted for public display. In 
a technical museum, where diagrams and educational 
tableaux are to be provided for, many other expedients 
may be necessary; but for pictures the walls should 
alone be reckoned in estimating the space available. 











PENNELL ON PEN DRAWING. 


MR. 

THE technique of pen drawing, in spite of its being, 
on the whole, the most widely practised of the arts to-day, 
has had scant justice done it, save in two important 
exceptions; the one being, of course, the series of 
illustrated papers running through The Art Amateur, 
which, although it would be out of place to praise here, 
can be safely left to speak for themselves. The other 
instance is Mr. Pennell’s sumptuously produced volume, 
“ Pen-Drawing,” which, although before noticed in these 
columns, has afforded so much interest when read side by 
side with Professor Ernest Knaufft’s papers, that a second 
reference to the subject as it strikes another student of 
the art may send many to the book itself. Not that 
new truths are to be discovered in the other, whichever 
happens to have been read first, but that necessarily 
two writers on the same subject express themselves in 
different idiom ; and lay stress upon certain minor points 
in somewhat different proportion. As Mr. Pennell says 
in his preface, showing thereby asingularly clear insight 
of the changed conditions of art to-day, ‘‘ Popular 
illustration is the product of the nineteenth century ;"’ 
yet it has never been taken seriously by the majority of 
connoisseurs and art collectors. This fact is curious 
when we consider that etchings, mezzotints and steel- 
plate engravings, multiplied by means quite as mechani- 
cal as those used for ordinary printing, have been long 
allotted a place in the fine arts. New examples have 
been admitted in such picture galleries as the Salon or 
the Royal Academy, and the technique of the various 
processes employed studied by those who never did or 
had the least intention of doing any practical work in 
them. This fact was perhaps in Mr. Pennell’s mind 
when, later in the same paragraph, he says that “ only 
the man who has made and carefully studied pen 
drawing should have the right to speak thereon ;”’ which 
remark, although it opens up the old vexed question of 
the necessary equipment of a critic, is yet most true, in 
its latter clause at least. Perhaps the reason of the 
comparative neglect still suffered by one class of illustra- 
tion, pen drawing, when compared with the lavish atten- 
tion bestowed upon etchings and engravings upon metal, 
issued as separate publications, is due in great measure 
to the fact that collectors overlook pen drawings because 
of ignorance regarding their technique. But another 
factor that has probably done yet more to keep the 
methods ranked among the crafts, rather than in right- 
ful place amid the arts, is that the result is so often con- 
founded with wood-engraving. In this latter style of 
illustration, as every one knows, it is rare to find blocks 
cut by their designer; no matter how skilful the inter- 
pretation, the fact that the original drawing has been 
translated by a skilled mechanic, even if he be in his 
way an artist, has rightly been held to degrade the 
result to some extent. While etchings and mezzotints 
are often autograph work, wood and steel engravings 
are, broadly speaking, reproductions 
by other men. Occasionally it is true 
that the fame of the engraver has 
surpassed that of the designer. Only 
lately a series of original drawings 
by Cipriani failed to find a purchaser 
in the person of one of the largest 
dealers, who said frankly : “ Had they 
been proofs of the same things en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, instead of mere- 
ly the original drawings, I would 
have gladly offered twenty times as 
much as I should care to give for them 
now.” But pen drawing must be 
taken as a new art, since it is its au- 
tomatic reproduction that gives it 
special interest to-day. True, as 
Mr. Pennell points out, pen drawing 
existed long before the days of direct 
reproduction. The old masters often 
made elaborate drawings by this 
method. Rossetti elaborated with 
his pen or pencil until one wishes 
he had put the same time and infinite 
amount of work that went to his illustrations of Tenny- 
son and copies of his pictures, for example, into his 
beautiful pastels ; but he was no technician ; like the old 
masters, he did not know how to make a pen drawing.” 

That many writers use the word etching to describe 
a pen drawing shows how little they understand the 
veriest A BC of the art. Here Mr. Pennell, whose 
masterly work is well known and appreciated through- 
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out the civilized world, speaks as one having authority 
and witha sane knowledge born of experience that entitles 
his opinion to special respect. Even Mr. Ruskin’s mag- 
nificently worded utterances upon art fail to come with 
that absolute certainty of an expert, which Mr. Pennell 
might justly claim. Thus,when he says, ‘‘ One must not 
only know something of art, but all that one can find 
out for one’s self about drawing before good work canbe 





FROM A PEN DRAWING BY MAURICE LELOIR, 


done with the pen,” we should take the apparently 
obvious remark as a carefully studied warning worthy 
of special attention, for he continues: “Strange as 
it may seem to the crowds who are actually flooding the 
world with pen-drawings, the same qualities go to make 
a good pen-drawing which Mr. Hamerton rightly says 
are indispensable to the production of a good etching. 
The only"advantage is that instead of having a treacher- 








FROM A PEN DRAWING BY EDOUARD DE BEAUMONT. 


ous material to work with you have the simplest possible. 
This being so only proves the great difficulty of drawing 
really well with the pen.” 

Another most important factor to modern success is 
the camera. Not only is it the vital principle of all direct 
reproduction; but with its preparatory work is an 
almost indispensable ally, and used far more by artists 
of all classes than the outside public have yet recog- 


nized, Mr. Pennell is of opinion that “if the artists 
of to-day were not possessed of such external aids as 
photography, they would probably excel all old masters 
in sketching. The modern artist has many aids and 
adjuncts which the old men knew nothing about, and 
which make the work of to-day more true and accurate 
and scientific than that of any other time ; but because 
of these aids the modern artist has lost much of his 
facility for sketching.” In spite of full appreciation of 
Rembrandt's simpler etchings, that commanded no 
fancy prices in their day, but “were sold for a few 
pence, as are our best illustrated magazines,’’ Mr. Pen- 
nell considers that there “ seems to be but one step from 
the old sketches of projects and intentions to the modern 
comparatively perfect work."” Direct work upon silver 
prints is not dwelt upon, but this subject, with many 
other practical lessons, has been fully treated in these 
pages, where the subject was considered entirely from 
the student’s standpoint ; whereas Mr, Pennell, as arule, 
addresses himself to artists and connoisseurs, who are 
already well informed upon questions of drawing and the 
like; hence he confines himself solely to the distinct 
technique of the art. There are some simple facts about 
pen-drawing that, because perhaps of their simplicity, are 
constantly being overlooked. Mr. Pennell considers 
that “ only four things are absolutely necessary—that is, 
besides the rather indispensable qualification—ability : 
First, a piece of white paper; second, a hard lead-pen- 
cil, with its adjuncts, a very sharp knife and rubber; 
third, a pen ; and fourth, a bottle of ink.” Of the first 
item : whether it be Bristol board, smooth white writing 
paper, Whatman’s paper, or a paper so thin that you may 
lay it over the design and trace your subject, afterward 
mounting it, must be governed by circumstance. 
* Bristol-board can be worked upon with less practice 
than any other paper,” he thinks, but qualifies this by 
saying, “ With less practice, 1 mean; you must have just 
the same amount of preparation as a great violinist has 
before he appears in public. There are not more great 
pen draughtsmen to-day than there are great violinists.” 
Of the grained papers, his verdict is that he has “ tried 
enough just to know how difficult and unsatisfactory 
the paper is."". Yet some artists think differently. 

Regarding pens, “it is a case of finding out what you 
Half a dozen different kinds 
are often used in the same drawing. 


want and then using it. 
The most useful 
isGillott's lithographic crow-quill No. 659. A J pen is 
An ordinary sharp school pen is 
In spite of the 
many differences of opinions as to the best ink, he 


very useful at times. 


as good as anything you can have.’’ 


prefers Higgins’s drawing ink, which can be obtained 
from Woolman, 116 Fulton Street, New York ; it is made 
in two qualities, waterproof and non-waterproof; and 
notwithstanding nearly every pen draughtsman has his 
own favorite, which he thinks the best, it is safe to follow 
an expert’s advice and buy Higgins’s. One advantage 
in its use is the sensible form of bottle in which it is put 
up; it costs about twenty-five cents 
the bottle ; in either quality. 

In treating of the technicalities of 
pen drawing Mr. Pennell quotes the 
old saw, that “art can be learned 
and ‘not taught,” and disclaiming 
more than offering suggestions, says, 
“Each man must work in his own 
way; what is good for one is simply 
artistic death for another.” But he 
insists on the importance of a pre- 
liminary sketch in pencil, which should 
— be even more elaborate than the fin- 
“The few 
instances where men like Blum and 


ished ink drawing itself. 


Brennan work right away without 
making pencil sketches would be all 
right if each student were as capable 
as they are; but in giving advice, it 
is not safe to estimate so high an 
average.” 

Among more general observations 
are many direct practical hints : “ If 
you want a sharp line, your work 
must be perfectly black, and must stand out clean and 
alone on the paper. If you want to get a gray, you will 
not succeed by putting water in the ink, but by making 
the lines light”—that is, “fine and separate.” But a 
very important item here comes to the fore. “One soli- 
tary line inthe sky to mark the outline of a cloud will 
come out in reproduction three times as strong as you 
intended it; for although four or five light gray lines 
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may stand up together, one will not, and will have to be 
thickened in the type metal by the photo-engraver.” 

There are sentences scattered through the pages 
that should be committed to heart by all students. For 
example: “It is a perfectly well-known fact that the 
whites of any reproduction grow whiter, and the blacks 
blacker, as the size decreases.” Again, this humorous 
depreciation of art critics (Mr. Pennell, by the way, is or 
has lately been the critic of a London daily paper) is 
excellent : “‘ Nothing is out of place in art if the result 
is good, and it is nobody’s business but the student's how 
it is obtained. This statement, of course, necessitates 
the abolition of art critics. But all I can say is that 
those who criticise art without ever having studied it 
have more assurance than it has entered into the brain 
of any but an art critic to conceive.” 

May it not be that the indifferent attitude of many 
toward the art is because the whole question of pictures in 
black and white being based upon a recognized conven- 
tionalsubstitute for the actual colors of nature, one needs 
no little technical knowledge to appreciate the result 
nicely? Possibly the critic who, when he sees an oil or 
water-color painting, is able by comparison with nature, 
raw and unchanged, to compare the representation with 
the fact, finds himself handicapped when he has to deter- 
mine not so much if this tone be true, or if that effect 
is delicately expressed, but if the science of translation 
of color to black and white has been exemplified, and 
whether the artist discounted the alterations, which in all 
mechanical reproductions modify the original, and by 
reason of foresight not only overcame the drawbacks to 
perfection, but by deliberately accepting them and enlist- 
ing them on his side, made his enemies strong allies in 
capturing the effect he needed. 

In addition to the use of rouletted lines—that is, lines 
broken by the photo-engraver, there are various other 
effects that can be employed in actual working, such as 
splashing on the ink with an old tooth-brush, as ina 
recently popular home art known as “ spatter-work,” 
putting it on with the thumb where the markings of the 
skin give it clear and distinct lines ; but these and all 
other “tricks” are legitimate only when successfully 
employed, and the way to know when to use them in an 
absolutely right way is just what cannot be imparted, 
but must be felt in each case. The doom of wood-en- 
graving is evident, and, Mr. Pennell thinks, not to be 
entirely regretted ; for, as he says, “ fac-simile wood- 
cutting will soon become a lost art; but, unlike most 
lost arts, one we can very well dispense with. . . . When 
we have a process which will give automatically in a 
few hours exactly the same result the workman obtains 
after weeks of toilsome and thankless drudgery, there 
is no reason why we should not use it.’ Against the 
misleading advice to practise by copying wood-cuts or 
steel engravings with the pen, Mr. Pennell protests 
warmly, and would copy but those done with the pen, 
nor even those if it can be avoided. In all such cases 
remember that the original being much larger, you must 
make your copy larger, if you wish to practise the tech- 
nique as the artist himself handled it; otherwise you are 
working vainly. But to extract the practical hints in 
this volume, and omit all notice of its sound criticism, 
its keen appreciation and well-chosen examples, is a 
little unfair. For, after all, it is first an art gallery, and 
the teaching it offers mostly incidental ; yet hard al- 
though it be, we must leave this superb book, which 
reflects credit on all concerned in its production, and is 
worthy of the reputation of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 

‘who are its publishers in America. 


L’ART (Macmillan & Co.) in its recent numbers has 
shown the influence of its new editor, Among notable plates 
mtay be mentioned a fine large etching, by Deville, from Checa’s 
picture, ‘‘ Nani,” a pretty Italian girl sitting on the grass near a 
vine-clad cottage, under a sun umbrella. Other full-page plates in- 
clude a fac-simile of a study from life by Emile Lévy in red chalk. 
The engravings of the century, as shown at the universal exhibi- 
tion of 1889, are the subject of one principal article, which has 
for illustrations reproductions of Frangois’s ‘‘ Le Galant Mili- 
taire,” after the picture by Terburg ; Bracquemond’s etching of 
Erasmus, after Holbein’s portrait of him ; an etching by Charles 
Jacque, from a landscape by Van der Veer ; and one by Dau- 
bigny, after a celebrated landscape by Ruisdael, ‘‘ Le Coup de 
Soleil.” The reliquary, in silver and crystal, in the form of a 
Gothic turret, containing the arm-bone of St. Louis, Bishop of 
Toulouse, which has been presented to the Louvre by the widow 
of the late M. Spitzer, is illustrated and described in an article by 
Edmond Bonaffé. A biographical sketch of the musical com- 

ser, César Franck, with a capital review, illustrated, of Pierre 

idal’s ‘‘ Paris qui Crie,” complete a very interesting number of 
the magazine. A special feature of recent numbers has been 
the reproduction of some admirable life studies. One by Rafael 
Colin and several by Emile Lévy are each worth the cost of the 
number in which they appear. Two etchings by Courtry of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's ** Lady Smith,’’ and ‘‘ Les Deux Foscari,” by 
Delacroix, are well up to the high standard of this superb maga- 
zine. Another etching of a Moorish sword hilt, said to have 
belonged to Boabdil, is worthy of Jacquemart himself. The 
‘* Courrier de l’Art” is now printed at the end of the regular text. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART BOOKS. 


DRAWING-BOOKS AND MANUALS (American Book 
Co.).. We are glad to call attention toa parcel of educational 
works received for review, that merit the attention of teachers. 
** Mental and Manual Training in Form Study” is a pamphlet of 
forty-four pages aiming to introduce to teachers Krusi’s course 
of drawing lessons for schools. It contains remarks on the 
educational value of drawing, on observation and perception, the 
cultivation of imagination and taste, as well as information about 
the material required for a drawing class and an outline of a 
year’s work (D. Appleton & Co.). A larger ‘‘ Manual for 
Teachers” is divided into three parts—‘‘ Analytic,” ‘‘ Synthetic” 
and ‘ Perspective.’’ The first of these is concerned with the 
geometrical analysis of simple, natural and decorative forms ; 
the second with the principles of construction and design. Both 
of these are published by the American Book Company. The 
‘** Manual on Perspective” demonstrates the principal problems in 
plane and spherical perspectives—cast shadows and reflections 
(Appleton’s). The drawing books to which these manuals are 
introductory cover acomprehensive scheme of instruction in draw- 
ing, beginning, as is usual, with points and strzight lines, and 
continuing through forms of flowers and insects, sketches of the 
higher animals, shaded drawings from solids, landscape and the 
human figure. Another series, belonging to the same system, 
teaches the general principles of mechanical drawing and gives 
examples of the conventional shading and coloring used in ma- 
chine drawing and architects’ plans and elevations. The author 
is Mr. F. B. Morse, of the Massachusetts Instituteof Technology. 
Professor E. C. Cleaves, of Cornell University, has prepared for 
the system a series of classic architectural ornaments, flat and in 
relief, including many plates printed in colors; and Professor 
Charles Babcock, of the same university, Ras furnished eight books 
of architectural drawings, showing construction, in which the 
Gothic and Renaissance styles are treated. Finally, an excellent 
collection of textile designs for prints, laces and woven stuffs 
complete this very comprehensive course of industrial drawing 
(D. Appleton & Co.). The ‘* Eclectic System of Industrial Free- 
Hand and Perspective Drawing,”’ by Christina Sullivan, is com- 
plete in nine numbers, running from lessons on the location of 
points, the direction of straight lines and simple, right-lined pat- 
tern drawing, in Part 1, to easy problems in perspective drawing, 
machine and architectural drawing and conventional ornament, 
in Part 9. The lessons are varied, and only in a general way pro- 
gressive, so as not to tire the learner. Generally speaking, 
copies for free-hand drawing alternate with others that call for 
the use of rule and compass, but the pages of ornamental designs 
are arranged in historical series, and the lessons in practical 
geometry follow in proper order. Muchthought appears to have 
been given to the selection and arrangement of examples and the 
make-up of the drawing-books is excellent (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York). ‘‘ White’s Industrial 
Drawing Revised’’ runs to eighteen numbers, the last giving ex- 
amples of historical ornament in outline and a few simple still- 
life studies of objects bounded by right lines. For the rest, it 
follows the same plan as the last-mentioned series, but with many 
more examples in each line of work (Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
New York and Chicago). Haile’s ‘‘ Practical Drawing Series” 
is more methodical, the examples given in Nos. 1 to 3 being 
all straight lined ; Nos. 4 and 5 giving curved lines of plants and 
ornamental forms ; No, 8 being entirely mechanical and No. 9 
treating of solids and the methods of representing them (Charles 
E. Merrill & Co., New York). ‘* Bartholmew's National System” 
has the convenience of small size and of giving printed instruc- 
tions onthe same page as the copy. It is published by Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co. and the American Book Co.; and a manual, 
‘* How to Teach,” is also deserving of mention; it bears the 
imprint of A. S. Barnes & Co. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHRIST CHILD, by Philip Brooks 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). This booklet, daintily clad in vesture of 
white and gold, is certainly in advance of time, its Christmas 
carol coming strangely in the full summer heat ; but those who 
send Christmas tokens to distant friends in obscure parts of the 
world may find it convenient that such a pretty trifle can be dis- 
patched in ample time to arrive on Christmas Day itself, one 
would fancy, in any habitable region, if mailed now. 


THE Day Is DONE (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Long- 
fellow’s very popular poem is here spread over a series of pages 
decorated in the most approved modern style. The floral and 
figure subjects are graceful and up to the level of Nister’s produc- 
tions, which are always in good taste. 


THROUGH WOODLAND AND MEADOw (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). This quarto is a more elaborate production after 
the style of the book just noticed ; but in place of one poem, a 
very tasteful selection of modern lyrics are set amid studies of 
flowers and landscapes in colors, and in monochrome, It would 
be hard to beat this book in its own department. 


PRINCESS GIRLIKIN, by Ida Preston Nichols, and 
other Fairy Tales, by Mary de Morgan (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
The gift of weaving together impossible fancies in musical and 
pleasant prose is not given to all, but the two authors responsible 
for this volume certainly have a share of it. The first tale is 
fresh and charming, while among the ‘‘ other stories” are some 
that recall an earlier book, ‘‘ The Princess Fiorimonde,” and are 
apparently as well deserving as those in that now famous collec- 
tion. The illustrations are unequal ; some—the frontispiece, for 
instance—have caught the decorative charm of the story ; others, 
such as the sun and moon, on page 122, are really delightful con- 
ceptions. Such a book demands rigid criticism, and this passes 
the ordeal singularly well. 


THE writer of the recent notice of ‘How to Shade 
from Models” (Cassell & Co.) was mistaken in supposing the 
author of the book to be the Mr. Sparkes “‘ of the art department 
of South Kensington,” and also in the statement that the plates 
‘* have done duty before.” 





RECENT FICTION. 


A PURITAN PAGAN, by Julian Gordon (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). The hero of this novel, who is described in its title, 
is well defined, and the story of his sin, his remorse and his atone- 
ment recounted with much sympathetic truth. Paula, the 
heroine, is also a well-drawn character. The book is cleverly 
written, and its main incidents probable and easily developed. 


Although its motive is net unlike that of an Ibsen play, it is 
handled in different fashion, and its somewhat morbid entangle- 
ment solved in a conventional fashion that will please the 
reader, if, on the other hand, it somewhat impairs its artistic versj- 
similitude. With a book that aims so high, criticism is neces- 
sarily more thorough ; but in spite of a 1egret that for the sake 
of a happy ending the strength of the Look is lessened, the 
ultimate opinion cannot fail to be other than that it is a really 
admirable novel, and that from the author who has done so weil 
here we are justified in expecting even better work. 


EARLIER STORIES, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
2 vols. (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The author of *‘ Through One 
Administration” and “* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” like most suc- 
cessful writers, produced much good work before gaining recog- 
nition. These fine stories well deserve study, the more so as, 
owing to some inadvertence, the copyright was not secured, and 
unauthorized reprints, falsely representing them as the latest work 
of Mrs. Burnett, have been issued in book-form. They are now 
revised and published in two excellent printed volumes, and include 
‘* Lindsay’s Luck,” ‘‘Theo,’’ ‘* Miss Crespigny,” *‘* Kathleen 
Mavourneen” and ‘‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton.” Two more read- 
able volume have not been issued for a long time. 


CARINE, by Norris Enault, translated by Linda da 
Kowalewska (Boston, Little, Brown & Co.). This is a very 
graceful idyl of Swedish life. From the arrival of Marius, the hero, 
on La Walkyrie, to his departure with Carine, the heroine, on the 
same boat, the interest is sustained and the word painting delicate 
and not overdone. That Mr. Louis K. Harlow has illustrated the 
book with a profusion of graceful little drawings, almost entirely 
of landscapes, suggests indirectly the character of the story, 
which, although modern, is not without a flavor of romance. 


THE IRON GAME, a tale of the war, by Henry J. 
Keenan (D. Appleton & Co.). This record of Jack Sprague, 
from his expulsion from college, in his early years, to his promo- 
tion to a captaincy on the headquarters staff, should have many 
readers through its four hundred pages. Asthe author says, ‘‘ man 
ripens swiftly in war,’’ and, although this is a book for boys, it is 
not only a boy’s book but a very graphic picture of fighting and 
adventure, that is probably destined to become very popular. 


TALES OF THREE CENTURIES, from the Russian of 
Michael Zagoskin (Boston, Little, Brown & Co.). The three 
stories in this book were well worth presenting in English, and 
have been very gracefully translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin. 
The tales themselves are fantastic, imaginative and distinctly 

iquant in their novel flavor. The introduction by the translator 
is full of delightful legends, and not the least interesting chapter 
in a volume that is decidedly worth reading throughout. 


ONE WOMAN’S Way, by Edmund Pendleton. In 
spite of the serious motif of this narrative, the struggle between 
the conflicting duties of a wife to her father and her husband, it is 
not, by any means, a merely morbid study of domestic relations, 
such as we have now in superfluous abundance ; on the contrary, 
it isa capital story, readable and bright, and one that leaves a 
pleasant taste and desire to become acquainted with others by 
so skilful a story-teller. The pictures of old Southern life is a 
charming background to the characters, who are very real people 
and interest one in all their doings. 


PEACHES AND GRAPES. (COLOR PLATE NO.1.) 
THE copyist before sketching this study on canvas 
should strike three working lines corresponding to the pyramidal 
form of the composition. The lower one should touch the near- 
est objects in the foreground, the other two should meet at a 
point near the highest angle at the right side of the pitcher. If 
that on the left be cut through the wine-glass and the pitcher, 
and that on the right through the fruit, they will aid more in 
drawing the respective parts through which they pass ; besides 
defining the dimensions of the whole. For making the lines on 
the study, a chalked cord may be used—held and snapped—so as 
to leave no scratches. All the outlines of the pitcher and the 
fruit dish should be drawn as perfectly as those of the wine-glass ; 
then it will be easy to see if they are symmetrical and correct as 
to perspective. Until this is done the contents of the dish must 
be ignored and the china itself be considered transparent. Only 
rough outlines are needed for the fruit and leaves, as if they are 
relatively accurate they may easily be carried out with color. 
The palette may first be set with the following background 
colors ; they will furnish nearly all required for the glass and wine 
as well : white, terre-verte, yellow ochre, cobalt, raw Sienna, burnt 
Sienna, rose madder, brown madder, Vandyck brown and black. 
The pale olive tint in the background is made from white, black, 
terre-verte and yellow ochre; as it warms and deepens, raw 
umber and burnt Sienna may be added. Some of this olive and 
a little Indian yellow should be used first to trace over the out- 
lines of the glass, in order that they may not be lost when the 
dark colors of the background are brought up around them. 
After laying in the general olive tints of the background and the 
foreground, a clean brush should be charged with Vandyck 
brown and brought carefully around the outlines of the glass; it 
must neither disturb them nor cut a hard line against them. As 
this color is extended and brought upon the deep olive, it will 
need occasional touches of rose madder and brown madder 
added to it. The same colors may be painted within the olive 
lines for the dark parts of the wine, and its reflected tints above 
the surface. Indian yellow may be used with olive again to 
brighten the light parts, and French vermilion may be touched 
sparingly in the red lights. None of these must be blended 
down much. The high lights require white qualified with a little 
black and cobalt. Care must be taken not to introduce any 
more light opaque color in the wine than actually necessary. All 
the tints must be laid where they belong, and then let alone, if 
they are to produce a clear, transparent effect. In carrying the 
dark background tints upon the olive, the same brush must not 
be returned to the darkest colors again ; that would destroy their 
purity and richness. The knife should be painted along with the 
background, as it is not to be brought out sharply. The lower 
part of the fruit dish takes the lightest of the background colors. 
The blue part that rolls over is like the pitcher, which requires 
cobalt, black and white, with yellow ochre and raw umber in the 
warm shadows. A little rose madder may be used where the 
blue tends to violet on the side, also in some of the high lights. 
The grape leaves should be brought up around the fruit along 
with the background, soft, broken strokes being made so as not 
to leave any hard lines. Vandyck brown, black, yellow ochre 
and raw umber will give their shadows, and yellow Zinober green 
with a little raw Siennawill suit their lights. The peaches want 
allthe colors that are used in the wine and a great deal of Naples 
yellow. This may be carried first over all the surfaces except 
where they are very dark ; then French vermilion and the warm 
olive tint before described may be dabbed thinly upon it 
wherever patches of either occur; these may in their turn under- 
lie the madders. The very darkest touches require Vandyck 
brown and burnt Sienna. White and a little neutral tint may be 





. used for bloom, such asis apparent on the upper side of the one 


at the right. The same mixture less diffused will produce the re- 














flected lights upon the upper side of the lower one and the Tight 
side of the upper one. 

The grapes take precisely the same colors that are used in the 
wine, all the warmer ones being left out of the small bunch lying 
down at the right in the foreground. This side of the picture 
must be kept neutral to represent the lower values. 

It is most important for the glass of wine, the outlying leaves, 
the neutral bunch of grapes and the plain tints of the pitcher to 
be painted in while the background is fresh. Any other objects 
may be left with impunity until later, if hard, defined outlines have 
been avoided. Rubbing dry colors with poppy oil will help 
them to unite harmoniously ; and if it is carried over all, before 
the final touching up, it will restore original freshness and enable 
one to judge if the work is in keeping. 





SWALLOWS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


THIS panel is a reduction of the first of a series of 
four intended for a screen. The decorations of two are swallows 
and reeds and the other two are butterflies in flight and grasses. 
We shall give these in miniature, as in this instance, to show the 
arrangement, and later, the swallows (and the butterflies) on two 
full-page plates, where each bird (or butterfly) is shown the full 
working size. When these are published, full details of the 
treatment will be given. Although intended for a screen, it is 
needless to enumerate the many other purposes for which these 
designs are suitable. For china painting especially they would 
rearrange to make very effective decoration for a set of table 
ware; in fact, owing to the plan we have adopted of giving 
the working details the actual size for copying, the series will 
probably be most useful for decorators of all classes, as the con- 
stituent parts may be arranged to suit any size 
panels, or combined with flowers or other mo- 
tives in many diverse schemes. 


PORTIERE DESIGN. 


For this portiére, a ground of the 
palest shade of green silk should be chosen. | 
The design is to be embroidered : the leaves in 
deep gray green, the stems and buds in olive, 
with the color of the leaves used for the darker 
parts. The markings on the leavesand the ends 
of the buds, the dark petals on flowers and the 
roots should be put in with brown. For the wa- 
ter lines use blue green. Let the border be in 
gray green or olive. Let all outlines be heavily 
combed with gold. Work the flowers with 
creamy white, leaving the silk ground for shading. 


DESIGN FOR WALL POCKE7. 
Tuis design (No. 956) should be worked 


upon velvet in a frame with fine silks or filoselle. 
Supposing the ground chosen to be a good olive 

green, not too dark in tint but of a distinctly 

neutral hue, the greens chosen for the leaves 

must be selected to form a good relief by laying 

them on the ground first. Great liberty may 

be used in working in the greens; but the color- 

ing of the flowers must be chosen at the same 

time, before anything is begun. We will sup- 

pose the general ideas for the flowers to be pale 

blues and apricots, with deeper tints in the buds. 

The leaflets at the back of the flowers must be 

of an extremely colorless gray green, and the | 
centres of the flowers yellow with brownish 

shadow color. Forked in French knots almost 

always make the richest centres, and a dark out- 

line round the knots gives force. The petals of 

the flowers must be worked, as so often de- 
scribed, with long and short outline, the stitches 
radiating toward the centre of the base. The 

filling stitches must then be taken in between 

those at the edge and allowed to melt insensibly 

into them. The long pointed leaves will re- 

quire long stitches ; taking as much as possible 

from the vein in the centre toward the edge. 

If a more conventional treatment is preferred, 

the flowers may be laid down in flat color by 

threads taken from the base to the edge, anda 

dark outline of some contrasting shade carried 
round. Whichever style be adopted requires = 
after it is finished this treatment: the leaves 

should be worked in solid stem stitch from base 

to tip, only being careful to work them in two 

halves, not all in one, beginning by working one 

row down the centre of the leaf and then filling 

the two sides in separately. When finished the 

pocket should be mounted on a piece of card- 

board cut to the shape and lined with silk. It must then be at- 
tached at the outer edge to a circular piece of cardboard which 
has been previously covered on both sides with silk and at the 
top, so as tc make the inner edge of the worked portion stand 
forward a little. The whole must be neatly finished with cord 
of a suitable contrasting color sewn round the edges. 


THE 


WOOD-CARVING DESIGNS. 

THE designs in this month’s supplement are for a 
panel of maple leaves (No. 958) and a frame (No. 959). The 
former needs no special description, but the latter will be fully 
considered in a series of practical articles upon the art and 
practice of wood-carving, to be commenced immediately. 








ROSE F¥AR— ORANGE MARIGOLD.” 


TINT the ground cream color, The flowers are a rich 
yellow, changing a little on the orange as the petals near the 
centre, which is of orange. Let the leaves be pale golden olive, 
and outline entirely with gold; the lines should also be in gold. 


CUP AND SAUCER—‘*‘ BROWALLIA.” 


THIS delicate little flower is not as widely known as 
it deserves to be, on account of its graceful habit and delicate 
coloring. The flowers are blue (green blue) and white with a 
green centre. The leaves are moss green shaded with brown 
green. The edge of the cup and saucer, the handle and the 
base are all in gold, or if color be preferred, in deep blue green. 





SPRING BEAUTY, FOR CHINA PAINTING. 

TINT the blossoms thinly with carmine ; vein them 
with deeper carmine. Shade the centres with greenish gray 
tints, and tip the stamens with carmine. The buds and stems 
and the sheaths of the already blossomed flowers should be of 
green shaded with capucine red and carmine. The long leaves are 
to be painted with grass green and yellow, shaded and outlined 
with brown green, and tipped with yellow ochre because of the 
frost they have met in coming up so early in the spring. 





“ SPRING 


THE ART AMATEUR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 
A. C. W., Moline, Ill.—We advise you to study the 


‘* Lessons by a Practical Decorator’ on china painting, by M. B. 


Alling, that have been running through recent numbers. The 
author is one who thoroughly understands her subject. 
SUBSCRIBER, Pine Bluff, Ark.—To clean a china 


plaque of oil or paint drops accidentally spattered during work, it 
will suffice to wet a rag with a little turpentine and wipe them 
off. If they have dried hard, they must be scraped off with a 
knife ; then all traces can be removed by turpentine. 


M. S., Madison Avenue, N. Y.—Lavender oil can be 
used in place of turpentine for thinning the colors, and possesses 
this great advantage, that it prevents them drying up so quickly on 
the palette and in the working. No other oil is nee ded exce pt, of 
course, when tinting. For rinsing brushes it would be extrava- 
gant toemploy it, as alcohol would serve the purpose better. In- 





BEAUTY 


FOR CHINA PAINTING, BY PATTY 


deed, alcohol should always be employed, as it cleans both palette 
and brushes even more effectually than turpentine. 

Cc. C. S., Greensboro.—Use the matt gold, which is 
sometimes know n as Roman gold, ready prepared upon glass 
slabs. If you will read carefully the directions in the April num- 
ber for the use of gold by beginners, and also the paper upon gold 
tests, you will find all your questions answered in minute detail 
It will of course be necessary to use an outlining brush for the 
fine strokes, Fire before the gold is put over it. 


A. S., Winnipeg.—China water-colors are mineral 
colors intended for firing, just the same as the Lacroix or other 
makes prepared with oils for the same purpose. They fire at the 
same heat. The difference is that, as they are thinned with water 
or a medium specially prepared instead of with oils and turpen- 
tine, they are a great boon to people who cannot endure the smell 
of turpentine. They dry but slowly, so that it is necessary to bake 
them in an oven between each painting. They can be used in 
conjunction with the oil-colors—that is to say, a piece laid in with 
oils can be worked up witn water-colors before firing, or vice versa, 
with the advantage that the color beneath is not liable to slip up. 


Weeds Cn 
suitable for a dessert set such as you desire to paint. 
French china and moderate in price. Any dealer can obtain it 
for you from the importers, Messrs. Bawo & Dotter, of New 
York. For the sprays of Dresden flowers, a very popular style of 
decoration now, write to Wynne, 65 East 13th Street, New York, 
who will rent or sell sheets of colored studies in this style. Each 
sheet contains several sprays of mixed flowers which can be copied 


Hagerstown, Md.—The Turgot plate is very 
It is of good 


exactly, as they are got up expressly for china painting. The 
flowers used on Dresden ware are of all kinds mixed. We refer 


you to our notice on gold tests in the April number ; this will fully 
answer your question with regard to gold for burnishing. 


E. S., Brookline, Mass.—To produce raised gold, the 
preparation of Hancock & Sons is excellent. This will beara 
hard firing without blistering. It is simply a yellow relief color, 
which can be procured in the form of powder, and should be 
mixed with a very little fat oil and a considerable quantity of 
spirits of turpentine. If too much fat oil is used the paint will 
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run, which will be fatal to the effect of the work, and it would 
also be more liable to blister in the firing. It could be used with 
spirits of turpentine alone, but the paint would crumble and rub 
off at the slightest touch before it had been fixed by the firing. 
It is better, the refore, to mix a drop of fat oil with it. The paint 
must be of such consistency that it can be lifted upon the brush 
in masses and transferred to the china, forming dots and figures 
in relief. These colors, being necessarily opaque, and intended 
to be used in form a contrast to the other china colors, 
which are laid on in thin washes, or at most only in sufficient 
degree to cover the surface upon whic h they areapplied. They 
will seem a little clumsy and difficult to manage at first, but by 
practice dexterity can be acquired. It is better to fire the relief 
pattern before applying the gold. If gold is used that requires to 
be burnished, this can be done after firing, if required, just as 
aes: upon relief ornament as upon a flat surface. 


masses, 


P., Detroit—yYour request for details of photog- 

i... upon china cannot be given, as the inventors retain the 
secret, but the following extract from The Pottery Gazette will 
be interesting no doubt to you and to C, E. W.: : 
‘* Apart from ‘ Collotype,’ or similar mechanical printing pro- 
cesses, the only methods of producing photographs on china and 
earthenware are the ‘iridium,’ a substitution process, and the 
‘hygroscopic,’ or dusting-on method. Both are unreliable in 
general working, and both invariably require hand-painting or 
finishing to make them works of art, for the reason that the im- 
ages are almost always but faintly and feebly rendered. The 
first-named process (the ‘iridium’), with its cold bluish and 
corpse-like tones, requires several very careful muffle-firings, with 
a separate glazing for each, but will not at any stage of the opera- 
tions bear the heat required for glazing and decorating ware as 
applied at the Staffordshire factories. The fin- 
ished production is also, owing to the softness 
of the glaze used, most surely destroyed even 
by lemon juice or strong acetic acid. Both pro- 
cesses are very expensive in working and un- 
certain in their results. Many thousands of 
pounds have been expended in the potteries in 
experimenting with the above processes. Two 
Longton men, after long study and patient ex- 
periment, have at last made ‘ceramic photog- 
raphy’ a success. The specimens are utterly un- 
like the productions of former processes, being, 
in fact, in depth of tones, brilliancy of lights and 
softness of the half tones equal to the finest pro- 
ductions upon paper, and absolutely ‘ imper- 
ishable.” However delicate the subject, it can 
be faithfully reproduced in any size required 
with the same facility and transformed intoa 
work of art and beauty as lasting as the ware 
on which it is produced. The ‘ Platt-Brook- 
house’ ceramic photograph becomes so thor- 
oughly identified with and part of the substance 
of the ware itself that further processes of dec- 
oration and firing have no effect whatever upon 
the image. The inventors are, for obvious 
reasons, very reticent as to their methods of 
working ; but it is believed by those who claim 
to be able to judge thereon that the result is ar~ 
rived at by direct photography upon each sep- 
arate piece, and that electricity, either in the 
baths or solutions, plays a part on the emul- 
sion used. Be this as it may, the only informa- 
tion vouchsafed is to the effect that, in every 
possible respect, the means by which the results 
are arrived at differ from the known methods 
and processes—from the first treatment or prep- 
aration of the ware (each maker and giaze be- 
ing very different) right through to the produc- 
tion of the finished work.’’ The statement fin- 
ishes with a claim that *‘ one thing is, however, 
certain—namely, that ceramic photography of 
the highest possible excellence is a fact, and can 
be produced at prices considerably lower than 
those of any vitrified enamel process yet worked.” 


ORATION, 

H. A. C.—For a cracker jar decorated 
in old blue and gold, there is no single blue in 
the Lacroix colors which will give just the 
shade required for carrying out this design. 
The right tint can be made, however, by mixing 
**deep blue” with a very little “dark green No. 
7." Take a quantity of deep blue about the size 
of a pea, and add as much dark green about as 
the size of a pin’s head. Shade with the same 
until you get the depth of color required. Paint- 
ing of this sort should always have two or more 
firings. Any gold design may be used for a 
background. The jar may be tinted ivory yellow and then dec- 
orated with gold. Although the blue may be used alone, it would 
not be as effective to omit the gold, as the combination is ve ry 


| CRACKER FAR IN OLD BLUE DEC- 


effective. Outline with gold or with dark blue and black mixed. 
OIL AND WATER-COLOR QUERITES. 
S. C., Salado, Tex.—To obtain the effects you de- 


sire, it is necessary to know something of the laws of aerial per- 
spective. Objects at a distance are less clearly defined than in 
the foreground, often melting into the horizon. These distant 
objects usually partake of a bluish tinge, but the exact coloring 
to be used should be varied according to the general tone of the 
picture throughout. For instance, on a cloudy day the coloring 
should be cold, as compared with the representation of sunshine. 
It is, therefore, impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule for 
painting the distance in landscapes. We recommend you to 
copy some good studies as closely as possible ; this will aid you 
greatly in your attempts to sketch from nature. 


. Y. F., South Schenectady, N. Y.—(1) We are glad 
you found our previous suggestions so useful in carrying out your 
work in portraiture. We think in the case under consideration 
that an dlive green dress and soft yellow ribbon would be effec- 
tive for a portrait of an old lady. (2) We are always open to 
consider really good colored pictures for illustration, but our 
standard is high and the competition keen. It is not actually 
necessary to send the canvas on a stretcher, but if rolled it might 
stick. We undertake no responsibility with regard to injuries in , 
transit, and all parcels must be prepaid. (3) We presume you 
refer to pen-and-ink outlines. Hot-pressed paper or Bristol- 
board are best for pen illustrations. Higgins’s waterproof ink 
or ordinary India ink must be used. The latter must be of the 
best only, for unless absolutely d/acé it is useless for reproduction. 
Pen-and-ink drawing is a distinct branch of art, and requires con- 
siderable practice.and skill in execution to command acceptance. 
The articles we have published will give you all necessary details. 


Danville, Va.-—(1) We think groups of butterflies 
in flight, for the white lawn dresses, would be pretty for children 
of the age you mention, You might vary the design upon some 
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by making conventional borders of some varieties, placing them 
in a line wing to wing ; taking as your model some large species 
set flat, as you see them in specimen cases. It would be best to 
paint them in oils thinned with turpentine, in which case they 
would bear careful washing. (2) You can paint upon many dress 
materials, such as sateen, thin or rich siik, muslin—indeed, on 
almost any textile. It seems to us the colors and style to be 
chosen are entirely a matter for individual taste. e can, 
however, suggest two pretty ideas that we have seen carried out 
with charming effect. One dress had side panels and waist 
painted with the large flowering purple clematis on soft gray 
green ; this design was treated in a semi-conventional fashion. 
The other painting was formed of realistic trailing sprays of 
salmon pink tea roses on an écru ground. This design covered 
the front of the dress and vest of the waist ; the design could 
be extended around the bottom of the skirt, if desired, forming 
the heading to a narrow flounce. (3) A beautifully polished 
horn needs no further embellishment upon its surface. You will 
find in the August number a design for mounting such a speci- 
men in metal work, in a simple and inexpensive way. 


H. H. P., Easton, Pa.—The following description of 
the treatment for cherries in oil colors, taken from the number 
for April, 1888 (out of print) will give the information you desire : 

First outline your subject with charcoal sharpened to a fine 
point. The drawing may then be secured by going over the 
charcoal lines with a little burnt Sienna and ivory black mixed 
with turpentine, While this is drying—which it will do very 
quickly—paint the background. For this use bone brown, burnt 
Sienna and permanent blue. Very little white is needed, but in 
the lighter tones approaching the foreground, yellow ochre and 
white are added. These same colors may be used for the fore- 
ground, but, of course, in very different proportions. A good 
deal of white and yellow ochre are seen, and inthe half tints raw 
umber with a little ivory black is substituted for bone brown. In 
the immediate foreground substitute light red for burnt Sienna. 
When painting the cherries, select a medium tone of red for the 
lights, and ‘‘ block” them in with simple masses of light and 
shade, leaving the sharp touches of high light to be added after- 
ward, as well as the deeper shadows, half tints and other details. 
The colors for the medium tone of red in the cherries are madder 
lake, white, vermilion and light red, qualified by a little raw um- 
ber and ivory black. For the highest lights use vermilion and 
white ; a few soft blue gray half tints placed between the high 
light and the shadows would be animprovement. For these half 
tints use white, a little permanent blue, yellow ochre, a very little 
ivory black and madder lake. In the deeper shadows use ivory 
black, burnt Sienna and a touch of permanent blue. Paint the 
light yellow green stems with light cadmium, white, vermilion 
and a little ivory black ; where the stems show more green add 
a little Antwerp blue. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp 
blue, white, light cadmium, light red, white and ivory black, add- 
ing raw umber and madder lake in the shadows. Do not paint 
the stems until all the cherries are finished ; then put them in 
with crisp, sharp touches, using the pointed sable brush. It is 
better for the first painting to mix turpentine with the colors to 
dry them quickly. Use plenty of color, and let it dry thoroughly 
before repainting. After this use French poppy oil for a medium, 
mixing a little Siccatif de Courtray with it. One drop of the sic- 
catif to five of oil is the proper proportion to make the paint dry 
quickly. When the picture is finished and dry, varnish with Soehnée 
Fréres’ French retouching varnish, to bring out the colors. 


PASTEL QUERIES. 


M. B. H.—There are two methods of handling pas- 
tels: in the one case the colors are laid on and blended with the 
finger ; in the other, the pastel is crumbled and rubbed in, also 
with the finger. Cork, pith or paper stumps are used for de- 
tails. Either manner of painting requires finishing by touching 
up and accentuating with half hard pastel; sometimes, for very 
sharp touches, hard colored crayons are brought into requisition, 
We think a sable brush hardly stiff enough for taking off color ; 
fitch hair would probably answer better. The less the fingers or 
stumps are used, and the more directly the colors are put on from 
the crayon, the better the effect. 


S. C., Clinton, N. Y.—The most trustworthy pastels 
we know of are imported from France; but there may be others 
equally good. Those made, for instance, by F. Weber & Co. 
(1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia) are said to be excellent. 
Pastels are always liable to fade if exposed to the sun, and are 
destroyed by dampness. They should be carefully protected with 
glass in front and water-proof paper at the back. As a rule, 
artists seldom attempt to ‘‘ fix” pastel paintings, as it is always 
feared that preparations recommended for the purpose may in- 
jure the painting. You must act on your own judgment in that 
matter. The Moniteur des Arts asserts that the Paris Society of 
Pastellists have adopted and endorsed a new fixatif which it con- 
siders perfectly safe. How it is made we cannot say ; as yet it 
is unknown inthis country. Fixatives are usually applied with 
an atomizer, and on the fineness of the spray and evenness of 
depositing it largely depend the success of the operation, 





SUNDRY QUERIES. 
B. B., New York.—Write to Wynne, 65 East 13th 


Street, who is agent for the genuine Grénié dyes and mediums, 
for price list of materials for tapestry painting. 


B. S., Rockville, Ind.—lIt is hardly possible to advise 
you how to drape your curtains without fuller particulars than 
you sent us. Certainly mantel draperies are still used; heavy 
ones seem best suited to the purpose, and are usually chosen. 


). A., Pittsburg, Pa.—For painting miniatures upon 
ivory in water-colors, use only the very best materials obtainable, 
both in colors and brushes, and the best prepared ivory. 


M. L. A., Marshall, Mo.—There is a Teachers’ Manu- 
al for Free-hand Drawing, by Smith, and also a Manual for 
Teaching and Model Drawing, by Williams, that might help you. 


W.R., San Francisco.—Mount the studies upon coarse 
muslin ; this will effectually keep the edges from tearing. Use 
thick wheat-flour paste, and paste the studies, not the muslin ; 
laying this over the back when a thick, even coat of the paste has 
been applied. Dry between boards under heavy pressure. 


SUBSCRIBER, Minneapolis.—The best woollen tapes- 
try is woven on acotton thread, which gives it firmness. Woollen 
tapestry will certainly clean well, because the colors can be ren- 
dered permanent on it by means of steaming. See the article 
published in August, 1891, on this subject. 


R.R., Golconda, Ill.—Blackman’s medium is intended 
for use with oil paints upon textile fabrics, and claims to fix them 
so that they will wash. Asa matter of fact, a little pure spirits of 
turpentine used with the colors when painting upon washing 
materials will also preserve them. The color should never be 
loaded on fabrics, but always applied thin enough to flow easily 
from the brush. You might use yellow, brown, dark brown 
and a little black for monochrome with Dresden colors. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


W. L. T., Louisville, Ky.—For a medium te be used 
in stamping designs upon silk with gold leaf by means of hot dies, 
try ‘‘glair,”” which is just the white of an egg well beaten up. 
This is the old vehicle employed upon the best leather bindings, 
and will doubtless be equally satisfactory for silk. The glair 
should be painted with a brush upon the material upon the re- 
quired places, and the gold leaf laid over it when dry. To take 
up the gold a curious flat brush is made for the especial pur- 
pose, but it requires some skill to handle. 


SUBSCRIBER, San Luis Potosi, Mex.—Your selec- 
tion of books is good, but add to them Frank Fowler’s 
** Drawing in Crayon and Charcoal” and ‘ Oil Painting,” both 
published by Cassell, also ‘‘ The Elements of Perspective,” 
by L. W. Miller (Charles Scribner’s Sons). A camera rightly 
used may be an invaluable ally to one situated away from good 
teachers. Why not pose a model or arrange a subject, and 
after having drawn it as faithfully and carefully as possible, take 
a photograph from the same point of view, and use it as a stand- 
ard of comparison? In such a way the camera might be of in- 
finite service in regard to positive facts of proportion and per- 
spective ; which, if not mathematically accurate, are sufficiently 
so for practical purposes, especially for figure subjects. 


A. U., Macomb, IIl.—It is a pity you are not more 
explicit with regard to your requirements for painting a small 
screen. As you do not say upon what material, or with what 
vehicle, or in what style you wish to paint, nor whether figures, 
landscape or flowers, it is somewhat difficult to advise you on 
the subject. However, we would suggest that the Watteau group 
published in July and a similar one given in a recent number 
would be exceedingly suitable. The border in either case could be 
utilized with some slight adaptations to fit the dimensions of the 
screen. Groups of cupids are also in good taste, and of these 
there is ample choice in our back numbers. Such subjects can be 
painted either in oils or ontapestry canvas with dyes. Your vase 
would doubtless bear firing again, but remember you cannot paint 
on it unless you use underglaze colors. This is quite a different 
branch from over-glaze painting, and requires more technical 
knowledge. 











NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THE Goelet cup is one of the latest important designs 
in silver to come from Tiffany & Co. It is of the oxidized 
metal, fourteen inches high, and the body is chased to represent 
water swirling in turbulent masses from foot torim. Rising out 
of the waves are mermaids half veiled in seaweed. The handles 
are formed by two winged dolphins, which leap out from the 
water at the base, and curve gracefully outward, touching the 
rim at the top. Around the foot is a borderof mingled shells 
and seaweed ; the whole is characteristic, original and graceful. 


Beside its intrinsic beauty, asad interest attaches to the cup, 
from the fact of its being the last work to pass the critical eye of 
the late Mr. Edward C. Moore, the head of the silver department 
of Tiffany’s. The work done under the direction of Mr. Moore 
brought the Tiffany house the Grand Prix at both the Paris Ex- 
positions of 1878 and 1889; and his skill and devotion in the sil- 
versmith’s art gained for him the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Every piece of ware thatis made by the Ceramique Co. is 


claimed to be absolutely perfect. ‘The china isthin, delicate, of 
a rich creamy tint, and has a high glaze, in imitation of the old 
Irish Belleek. It has been found to be especially good for dec- 
orative purposes, and is becoming very popular. Another poirit 
in its favor is the attention paid to the shapes of the pieces. Old 
Greek and Pompeian vases and vessels, the treasures of museums 
and collections, are successfully copied in form and outline ; and 
it rests with the decorator to carry out the conception fittingly. 


A dainty little vase is in the form of a Greek amphora, turned 
over on one side and resting against a support ; another is of the 
slender-footed, slightly swelling shape with handles. 


A very handsome plate of the eglantine ware has the edge cut 
out in what is called the Greek lace-pattern. This is so delicately 
and perfectly done as almost to rival the airiness of lace, and so 
fine is the ware and the workmanship that Miss Wynne considers 
it one of the finest pieces which has come into her hands. The 
price of the single plate before it is decorated is $25.00. 


The Teplitz ware seems to run to striking and peculiar desigus. 
Some are quite pleasing, but others are so confusing in outline, 
so elaborate, rococo or fantastic in pattern as not to be desirable, 
especially if they are to be brought into company with nobler or 
more severe designs. 


The new ‘‘ Pompadour” patterns made in Limoges ware 
are especially desirable for decoration. In plates the edges are 
slightly fluted with delicate sprays of leaves and blossoms branch- 
ing toward the centre, generally in groups of four, the whole 
kept in low relief. A pleasing way to treat these pieces is to 
give the edge a narrow band of gilding and shade in frem this 
with one tint, letting it fade out toward the centre to the natural 
ground of the china. Gild the delicate tracery of the stems 
and a majority of the leaves and blossoms, leaving a few to be 
painted in two or more contrasting tints. 


A good scheme of color and treatment which gives an artistic 
result is a plate of this ware with a shaded border of terra cotta, 
the stems and nearly all the blossoms being giided, while clusters 
of leaves are painted brown, veined with gold, and some tiny 
buds are tinted a very pale shade of old blue. 


Another plate which is very pleasing follows almost the same 
scheme, with olive instead of terra cotta, and bringing out the 
flower pattern only in gold and pale old blue. Still another is 
tinted a rich ivory, clouded in three dashes of deep salmon, 
beginning at the edge and extending in about two or three 
inches. All the lines of the fluting and the sprays of blossoms 
are done in gold, with no tints in this part of the decoration. 
Pink and a delicate shade of old blue also produce good results 
in dainty pieces of china. Two harmonizing colors can be used 
in the shaded border, by forming them in alternate panels, 
allowing the groups of fluting to determine the width, 





For the amateur who cannot draw flowers with a free, bold 
hand this style of decoration, which furnishes the pattern in a 
low relief and leaves it only to be tinted or gilded over, would 
be especially desirable, as good effects could be very easily 
achieved. Knowledge of color blending and a certain accuracy 
and daintiness of touch would of course be necessary ; but then 
without these important qualifications not even respectable work 
in china decoration is possible. 


A very large assortment of this ‘‘ Elite’? ware in the Pompa- 
dour patterns is to be found at Bawo & Dotter’s, 30 and 32 
Barclay Street. Hints asto the treatment of this china may be 
gathered at this place by looking at the pieces which have been 
decorated at the factory. 


Dresden ‘“‘ lace figures,” as they are called, are a revival of an 
old fashion in ornaments. The old hand process of imitating 
lace in the garniture of gowns for shepherdesses and Watteau 
grand dames is successfully simulated in these cheaper figures 
by a very ingenious device in the method of manufacture. 
Cotton lace is dipped in the liquid biscuit and hung up to dry. 
As it hardens the fibre is burnt away, leaving the china to 
exactly reproduce the fine threads and meshes. While the lace 
is still soft and pliable it is plated and filled on the figures in 
all sorts of garnitures, having the airy effect of the woven 
article. The figures are very fragile, but their novelty will no 
doubt recommend them to many, especially as the season for 
gifts approaches, Bawo & Dotter keep a great variety. 


The new designs in Royal Worcester run entirely to field 
flowers. Bunches of poppies, corn-flowers, daisies and butter- 
cups are thrown across one side of a vase or plate, and are not 
conventional, but painted very freely and gracefully. 


The new patterns of china for decorating made at Trenton, 
N. J., by the Ceramic Art Co, include some very dainty 
and novel shapes. While some few are more curious and ec- 
centric than artistic, the majority are distinguished by grace of 
outline and admirable proportion. 


The vases are generally good. No. 122, a globe body witha 
spreading waved neck, No. 49, a crocus shape bulb with a wide 
voluted neck, and No, 31 are especially suitable for decoration. 


The fluted cups and saucers are very delicately modelled, and 
No. 98, with its deep saucer, like the corolla of a flower, No. 117, 
with its high cylindrical cup and low saucer, are excellent exam- 
ples of good taste, that cannot fail to become popular. 


For those attracted by more bizarre and outré patterns, Nos. 76. 
84, 83 and 69 can hardly fail to find appreciation ; but in Nos. 
131, 74 and 72% the desire to be novel at any cost is carried too 
far. The dishes Nos. 15, 16 and 17, on the other hand, are per- 
fect in their proportions and in their simple convoluted edges. 


Something that is decidedly new for my lady’s white hand 
is a dainty little porcelain thimble with a gilt band about the 
edge, and above this a border of tiny blossoms and leaves. These 
are kept for sale by Davis, Collamore & Co. 


Penholders of porcelain with rosebuds and forget-me-nots 
painted upon them are among the new things. Indeed, decorated 
china for the mounting of pincushions and pretty toilet trifles 
will this year largely take the place of silver. 


Worsted cross-stitch embroidery on canvas now seems capable 
of effects quite as good as the cats and dogs and bunches of 
flowers of a few years ago were hideous. At Sheppard’s, some 
pieces of what is called tapestry work are to be seen in excellent 
designs and colors. The entire pattern is gone over in long 
stitches, which are to be ‘‘ crossed,” and in some cases filled in 
when a single tint is used in the background. This is of course 
very mechanical work for the one who finishes the piece, but at 
least it leaves no chances for mistakes. Tapestry wool is usec, 
and the colors are in the subdued tones seen in the old tapestries. 
This embroidery makes charming covers for screens, pillows, 
chairs or any article of furniture where upholstering is required. 


Embroideries worked upon linen fabrics seem to grow better 
in design and color than ever. A pretty fancy which still ob- 
tains is to cut the material away from the button-holed petals of 
the flowers or whatever forms the pattern on the outer edges, 
thus doing away with any other finish than the irregular outlines 
of the embroidery itself. A table centre seen at Johnson’s, No. 
8 East Fourteenth Street, was of white linen drill, with a grace- 
ful border of dogwood blossoms, slightly conventionalized, 
worked in white India silk, with centres of shaded brown, the 
stems and foliage in delicate sage greens. The material was cut 
away from the edges, following the outline of the blossoms ; 
and doyliessin the same pattern completed the set. 


Bold designs of dogwood, wild roses, pansies, ivy or oak 
leaves are best suited to this style of embroidery, which is not 
entirely solid, but simply outlining and shading. An attractive 
material for toilet sets, table centres or draperies is a fine 
‘*bosom” linenedyed in the delicate tints of blue, pink, Nile green 
and old blue. This comes by the yard, or in pieces with a tinted 
pattern stamped upon it, ready for outlining in silk. A pretty 
bureau cover of Nile green has at each end a border of butterflies 
in tones of brown and gold. This is to be embroidered in silks 
of the same shades and cut out at the edges. The linen, 36 
inches wide, costs $1.20 a yard. 


These dainty tinted fabrics in cottons and linens often produce 
just the effect which is desired ; but for table use, the housewife 
who cannot indulge every fancy still clings to the pure white 
linen, which will wash. The indications are that the white linen, 
embroidered in white silk, will the coming season be more 
popular than ever. The pattern can be of the bold design with 
cut-out edges, or the smaller, more delicate designs mingled with 
drawn work. The linenshould be plain. Embroidering upon 
damask has always seemed to the writer to be in doubtful taste. 
The woven design seems to protest against being covered up, 
while the embroidery uneasily attempts to hold its own against 
the shimmering expanse of arabesques or vine leaves. They 
have no business together, yet at present many artists like them. 


A good fabric for table covers, piano scarfs or anything re- 
quiring weight and durability, and which looks well worked with 
silk in large, bold designs, is called worsted sheeting. This is a 
heavy threaded, all-wool poplin, 52 inches in width, and can be 
found at Johnson’s, at $1.50 a yard. The colors are very artistic 
in shades of old blue, écru, mahogany, olive and old rose. : 
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NO. 958.—A GROUP OF MAPLE LEAVE 


























NO. 959.—FRAME FOR wood CARVING, 
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IP oF MAPLE LEAVES, FOR WOOD CARVING. 
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WOOD CARVING, OR REPOUSSE BRASS., 
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SWALLOWS IN FLIGHT. By Helena Maguire. (One of 36 Color Plats ih a year’s subscription to THE ART AMATEUR. Price $4.00.) _Copynght :80:, Montague Marks. 23 Union Sq. N_V 
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NO. 955.—DESIGN FOR CHINA DECORATIOW, “‘ BROWNALLIA,"’ By C. A. Morton. 





(For treatment see page 127.) 
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SIGN FOR W00D CARVING. By C. M. JENCKEs, 


SUITABLE FOR P¥ROGRAPHY. (See page 136.) 
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